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BRYANT CAUTIONS AND COUNSELS LINCOLN 


By HERMAN E. SPIVEY 


William Cullen Bryant and Lincoln knew each other for five 
years, from 1860 to 1865. This acquaintance resulted in Bryant's 
writing Lincoln thirty-one or more letters, twenty-three of which 
have never been published, as well as hundreds of significant edito- 
rials and interpretive news items. John Hay, perhaps with some 
exaggeration, said that Lincoln “wrote very few letters. He did not 
read one in fifty that he received.” And the secretary-designate to 
succeed Nicolay for the second term says, “As a rule, Lincoln 
wrote his most important letters with his own hand.” We know 
that Lincoln read the letters he received from Bryant (as well as 
many of Bryant’s editorials), and it is significant that four of Lin- 
coln’s letters to Bryant exist in the handwriting of Lincoln through- 
out. These letters and editorials of Bryant do not change our es- 
timate of Bryant or Lincoln, perhaps, but they supplement our 
knowledge of both, especially of Bryant; and they prompt at least one 
small step in the direction of a reinterpretation of Bryant’s place in 
national affairs—a recognition long overdue. They enable us, more- 
over, to correct a few dates and texts in Godwin and Sturgis, the 
present standard biographer and bibliographer of Bryant; they give 
us firsthand information concerning Bryant’s political and economic 
views, activities and influence, expanding appreciably our knowledge 
of this phase of Bryant’s career; they confirm the impression that 
Bryant (with all his faults as poet and his chilly restraint as person- 
ality) as a prolific and influential commentator on public affairs was 
not merely an interested spectator but on some questions (such as 
federal finances) a discriminating student whose theories are in har- 
mony with those of many professional contemporary economists. 
Finally, they help us to round out the picture of a highly desirable 
kind of American citizen: an eminent liberal who made it a point to 
keep himself minutely informed on important national issues and 
who considered it a moral obligation as a publicist for more than 
half a century not only to speak fearlessly through his newspaper but 
also to use his influence for public improvement through private 
letters and interviews with high government officials. Not one of 
these thirty-one letters, interviews,” or editorials was motivated by a 
desire for personal profit or prestige. This is an achievement for a 
professional man of letters rarely attained in any country. 

William Cullen Bryant, sixty-six, and Lincoln, fifty-one, first met 
to know each other on a snowy Monday evening decisive in the life 
of Lincoln. It is doubtful that Lincoln would have received the Re- 
publican nomination for President in 1860 it he had not made his 
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extraordinarily impressive speech to an audience of 1500 at the 
Cooper Institute in New York on February 27 of that year. Bryant 
and other reform-Republicans of New York, who sponsored this 
address, were exploring the field of rising political leaders in the hope 
of finding for the young party a standard-bearer undominated by a 
political machine, least of all Thurlow Weed’s. Two weeks before, 
they had presented Cassius Clay, whose later appointment as Minister 
to Russia Bryant was to urge. Although neither Bryant nor Lincoln 
probably anticipated the far-reaching effects of this Cooper Institute 
address on the exclusion of slavery from the territories, they cer- 
tainly had higher expectations of it than the saucy Springfield Demo- 
cratic paper, the Illinois State Register, which announced Lincoln’s 
departure for the New York engagement in these curt words: “SIG- 
NIFICANT.—The Honorable Abraham Lincoln departs today for 
Brooklyn, under an engagement to deliver a lecture before the Young 
Men’s Association of that city, . .. Subject, not known. Considera- 
tions, $200 and expenses. Object, presidential capital. Effect, dis- 
appointment.’ 


Lincoln’s hometown paper couldn’t have been more wrong in 
anticipating the effect. Bryant, who for a third of a century had 
already written his extensive reactions to nine presidential administra- 
tions, presided over the Cooper Institute meeting and introduced 
Lincoln as “‘an eminent citizen of the West, .. . a potent auxiliary in 
the battle we are fighting for freedom against slavery . . . a gallant 
soldier of the political campaign of 1856. . . . I have only, my friends 
to pronounce the name of Abraham Lincoln . . . to secure your pro- 
foundest attention.” [Three cheers for Abraham Lincoln and pro- 
longed applause.] Lincoln’s closely reasoned speech surprised the 
New York “assemblage of intellect and mental culture,’ to use a 
phrase from the next morning’s Tribune. “‘No man ever before made 
such an impression on his first appeal to a New York audience,” 
Noah Brooks said.4 Bryant himself thought the address the best 
political speech he had ever heard.5 A few days later Lincoln, who 
after the lecture had said it was worth his journey to New York to 
meet Bryant,® said to James A. Briggs, “I have seen what all the 
New York papers said about that thing of mine in the Cooper In- 
stitute, with the exception of the New York Evening Post, and I 
would like to know what Mr. Bryant thought of it.”7 

Lincoln soon found out. The New York Evening Post, then bring- 
ing in a net annual profit of $34,000 and worth over $300,000 on 
the open market,® edited and principally owned by Bryant, hailed 
Lincoln as the representative American: “Whatever is peculiar in 
the history and development of America, whatever is foremost in its 
civilization, whatever is good in its social and political structure, 
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finds its best expression in the career of such men as Abraham Lin- 
coln.”® The Evening Post, the New York Times, and the New 
York World, like Lincoln, consistently held that a state which se- 
cedes is in rebellion; whereas the New York Tribune, the Herald, the 
Express, the Journal of Commerce, the Daily News, and the Day 
Book opposed coercion and favored “peacable secession” if there 
must be secession. 

Thus the friendship between the two liberals, Bryant and Lincoln, 
began auspiciously in 1860 and extended to Lincoln’s death, when 
on the last occasion, as on the first, Bryant was called on to perform 
—he was asked to compose the memorial ode which Dr. Osgood 
was to read at the funeral ceremony in Union Square, April 25, 
1865. Great as was the friendship, the relationship was not even in 
tenor, however; for Bryant disagreed with several of the administra- 
tion policies and (as had been his practice for over thirty years) 
wrote strongly against whatever he felt unwise, in private letters to 
the President and to his cabinet and in frequent editorials. 

Twenty-one of Bryant’s thirty-one letters to Lincoln are in the 
iamous Robert Todd Lincoln Collection in the Library of Congress, 
first made available to the public in 1947. Others are in the Dawes, 
Schurz, and Nicolay collections at the Library of Congress and in the 
Bryant family papers now in the private possession of Bryant’s great 
grandson, Conrad G. Goddard, at Roslyn, Long Island. 

Much sense and some nonsense have been published about the 
Robert Todd Lincoln Collection. The best sense is contained in the 
first volume of David C. Mearns’ excellent edition of part of The 
Lincoln Papers, 1948. The worst nonsense was published in two of 
our most popular news weeklies in 1947. “Where Are the Lincoln 
Papers?” headlined one of these, answering in a subheading, “‘Not 
in the Library of Congress.” Another was more audacious, telling 
the contents almost a week before the collection was opened: “When 
the Robert Todd Lincoln collection of Abraham Lincoln’s papers and 
effects is opened July 26,” the enterprising reporter announced, “little 
will be added to the fund of Lincoln lore. The collection will yield 
a revolver and dagger which are of interest because Lincoln never 
was supposed to have possessed weapons in the White House. An- 
other item will be a scorched book of takeoffs presented to Lincoln 
by the humorist, Petroleum V. Nasby. Lincoln so much enjoyed 
the pieces about himself that he took the book to bed with him and 
scorched the edges of the pages holding it too close to a light.” 

This remarkable preview erred in three respects: first, it under- 
estimates the number of papers in the collection by 18.349; second, 
the collection contains neither a revolver nor a dagger; third, re- 
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grettably, it does not contain any of Nasby’s sketches, scorched or 
unscorched. The documents it does contain extend from May 1, 
1833, to April 14, 1865, and include almost a thousand papers in 
Lincoln’s own hand, about eleven hundred from members of his cabi- 
net, twelve hundred from his generals, and over one hundred from 
literary editors—all now neatly mounted in one hundred and ninety- 
four volumes. 

Most of Bryant’s letters to Lincoln, as revealing as they are of 
the mutual respect of the two, may not be worth publishing in full. 
Only six of them will be quoted here. Seventeen of the thirty-one 
letters in whole or in part recommend people (for the most part 
successfully) for high public office, not because of political debts 
but because of the apparent suitability of the men for the appoint- 
ments recommended: Gideon Welles and Salmon P. Chase for cabi- 
net posts, for example (Welles was appointed Secretary of the Navy 
and Chase Secretary of the Treasury), Cassius Clay for Secretary of 
War (he was appointed Minister to Russia), ex-Congressman Wood 
of New York as Minister to Prussia (he was appointed Minister to 
Denmark instead), the New York lawyer Richard Busteed for a mili- 
tary commission (Lincoln appointed him Brigadier General and later 
a U. S. District Judge), and Salmon P. Chase as Chief Justice of the 
U. S. Supreme Court (to which Lincoln appointed him in 1864). 
Bryant anticipated requests for his help in securing federal appoint- 
ments, refused and dodged a great many, and early after Lincoln’s 
election assured Lincoln each recommendation would be based on 
critical opinion of the suitability of the candidate rather than personal 
friendship or political obligation. 

These letters of recommendation often reveal some of Bryant’s 
political and economic views, such as the following written on Christ- 
mas Day, 1860, and reflecting two of Bryant’s lifelong themes: op- 
position to human slavery and opposition to protective tariffs. 


New York Dec. 25, 1860 
My dear Sir. 

The rumor having got abroad that you have been visited by a well-known 
politician of New York who has a good deal to do with the stock market and 
who took with him a plan of compromise manufactured in Wall Street, it has 
occurred to me that you might like to be assured of the manner in which those 
Republicans who have no connection with Wall Street regard a compromise 
of the slavery question. The feeling of decided aversion to the least concession 
was never stronger than it is now. The people have given their word and they 
do not expect that either their representatives in Congress or the politicians 
out of Congress will attempt to change or modify it in any degree. The res- 
toration of the Missouri Compromise would disband the Republican party. Any 
other concession recognizing the right of slavery to protection or even existence 
in the territories would disgust and discourage the large majority of Republi- 
cans in this state and cool their interest in the incoming administration down 
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to the freezing point. Whatever else be done the slavery question, so far as 
it is a federal question must remain as it is or the Republican party is an- 
nihilated. Nor will any concession of the sort proposed satisfy the South. 
South Carolina cannot be hired to return to the Union by anything short of 
the removal of all restraints on the African slave trade. To do that would 
convert at once into friends of the Union, a class of the southern politicians 
who are now doing a great deal to foment the discontents of the South and 
might effect what the Wall Street managers hope to bring about by restoring 
the Missouri line, and give protection to slavery south of it. 

You will excuse me if I say a word concerning the formation of the Cabinet. 
I am glad to hear that it is decided to have regard, in its composition, to that 
part of the Republican party which is derived from the old democratic party. 
It would be most unfortunate if the Cabinet were to be so constituted as to 
turn the policy of the administration into the old Whig channels. To instance 
a single branch of that policy—the policy of restraints upon trade for the ad- 
vantage of the manufacturers. We of the old democratic party who are the 
friends of free trade are perfectly willing that this should be regarded as an 
open question, but we shall be placed in immediate antagonism to the adminis- 
tration, the moment this is made a part of its governing policy. A bigot to pro- 
tection placed at the head of the Treasury department would at once open a 
controversy on that question which would be carried on with zeal, perhaps 
with heat. 

You will I know excuse these suggestions. If not wise they are at least 
disinterested. I have not, that I know of the remotest interest in politics except 
that our country should be governed with wisdom and justice, and with the 
allowance of the largest liberty in all things consistent with good order. You 
will recieve [sic]*® perhaps from me letters in favor of persons desiring some 
office under the federal government or see my signature to recommendations 
gut up by them or their friends. I pray you, in all these cases to believe, that 
no personal favor will be conferred on me, in any possible instance of bestowing 
the desired office on the person whom I recommend. What I say for them 
should be taken as my opinion of their fitness and nothing more. 


I am, dear Sir, 

very truly yours 

W. C. Bryant. 
Hon A. Lincoln. 
P.S. In regard to the slave-trade, the zeal for its restoration arises from its 
profitableness. J.arge capitals are invested in it and it is the millburden [?] of 
all branches of commerce. 


". t. 2 


Lincoln responded immediately, entirely in his own handwriting, 
concluding: “As to the matter of the cabinet, mentioned by you, I 
can only say, I shall have a great deal of trouble, do the best I can 
—I promise you that I shall, unselfishly, try to deal fairly with all 
men, and all shades of opinion among our friends.”!* 

Five times in the month of January, 1861, Bryant was to write 
Lincoln about cabinet appointments. The jollowing letter recom- 
mending Cassius Clay is typical. McCormick, whom Bryant mentions 
in the opening paragraph, was himself given two appointments later 
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by Lincoln: chief clerk in the Department of Agriculture in 1862 
and Secretary of the Arizona territory in 1863. Clay, though not 
given a cabinet post or sent to Mexico, was appointed Minister to 
Russia. John Hay records an interesting entry in his diary about the 
unique and colorful Clay as the latter called on Lincoln prior to going 
to Russia: “It was dramatic to see Cassius Clay come into the Presi- 
dent’s reception today [April 22, 1861]. He wore, with a sublimely 
unconscious air, three pistols and an Arkansas toothpick and looked 
like an admirable vignette to 25-cents-worth of yellow-covered ro- 
mance.’’!3 
New York January 24, 1861 

My dear Sir. 

I write this to introduce to you Richard C. McCormick Esq. a young gen- 
tleman of fine talents great maturity of mind and excellent character, who 
desires an interview with you as the representative of the Young Mens Repub- 
lican Union of this city, a numerous and most respectable association, which 
did the country good service in the late election. 

Mr. McCormick wishes to express to you the desire of the Republicans who 
form the Young Men’s Union, to see Cassius M. Clay of Kentucky at the Head 
of the War Department. It has been suggested to me that in introducing my 
young friend I should say a word or two as to the manner in which such an 
appointment would be recieved [sic] here. The manly bearing of Mr. Clay in 
his visits to our city has prepossessed the people greatly in his favor, and 
throughout our part of the country his courage, disinterestedness, and generous 
unquenchable enthusiasm in the cause of liberty and humanity have given birth 
to a feeling of admiration that amounts almost to personal attachment. What- 
ever politicians may say his appointment would be exceedingly popular with 
the mass of the people, who think that his energy and spirit fit him in these 
perilous times in a peculiar manner for that place. 

I have heard the remark made that if the War Department is not free for 
Mr. Clay, the mission to Mexico would offer a suitable field for the exercise 
of those qualities which have won him such general respect. 


I am, Sir, 

truly yours 

W C Bryant 
Hon. A. Lincoln“ 

The fact that Bryant’s letters were influential in Lincoln’s choice 
of a cabinet is indicated by such statements as those by Hiram Barney 
of New York and Dr. C. H. Ray, editor of the Chicago Tribune. 
“Mr. Lincoln received your letter announcing our mission the night 
previous to our arrival,” Barney wrote Bryant, “It was influential 

. . in procuring for us a favorable reception and hearing,...”2* “I 
think you are greatly needed here,” wrote Dr. Ray to Bryant. “Can 
you not come?... Mr. Lincoln has profound respect for your fidelity 
for the cause and for your disinterestedness, and will be greatly in- 
fluenced by your advice.’’!¢ 

Prior to the inauguration and for a few months afterward Bryant 
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was plagued with requests for recommendations which he could not 
conscientiously make. Writing his wife from Cambridge (where he 
had gone on a short visit soon after the inauguration of Lincoln), 
he complained: ‘You may suppose it was with a little reluctance 
that I changed my intention to return on Monday, but when I thought 
of the office-seekers who are waiting for me, I was reconciled to the 
change.’?* A month earlier he had explained in a letter to his friend, 
Dr. Orville Dewey, a Unitarian minister: “Here in New York and 
even in Roslyn...1 am teased with constant applications to help 
people to offices under the new administration. I want to run away 
from them.”?8 

Not all of Bryant’s early letters to Lincoln were about federal 
appointments, however. An equally eager subject was Bryant’s anxi- 
ety lest Lincoln make pre-election and/or pre-inauguration promises 
or concessions on the slavery and secession issues. In his very first 
letter to Lincoln Bryant says, “I have observed that those candidates 
who are most cautious of making pledges, stating opinions or enter- 
ing into arrangements of any sort for the future save themselves and 
their friends a great deal of trouble and have the best chance of 
success. .. . I am sure that I do but express the wish of the vast 
majority of your friends when I say that they want you to make no 
speeches, write no letters as a candidate, enter into no pledges, nor 
even give any of those kind words which men are apt to interpret into 
promises. Several of our Presidents have had a great deal of trouble 
from this cause, .. .)® 

The letters quoted pertain chiefly to recommendations for impor- 
tant government positions, abolition, and free trade. The other sub- 
jects discussed most earnestly in Bryant’s letters to Lincoln are the 
desperate need for a more vigorous prosecution of the war, and infla- 
tion. Six of the letters, a few of them unusually urgent for Bryant, are 
about the military sluggishness, confusion, and inaction of Union 
leaders. Bryant didn’t often write to anybody as heatedly as this 
letter to Lincoln on October 22, 1862, written two and a half months 
after Bryant talked to Lincoln in Washington on this subject. 


To Abraham Lincoln 
President of the United States 


My Dear sir. 

Allow me to say a very few words on a subject in which the friends of the 
administration and the country in this quarter feel a profound interest. 

We are distressed and alarmed at the inactivity of our armies in putting 
down the rebellion. I have been pained to hear lately from persons zealously 
loyal, the expression of doubt as to whether the administration sincerely de- 
sires the speedy annihilation of the rebel forces. We who are better informed 
acquit the administration of the intention to prolong the war though we cannot 
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relieve it of the responsibility. These inopportune pauses, this strange slug- 
gishness in military operations seem to us little short of absolute madness. 
Besides their disastrous influence on the final event of the war they will have 
a most unhappy effect upon the elections here, as we fear they have had in 
other states. The election of Mr. Seymour as Governor of New York would 
be a public calamity. A victory or two would almost annihilate his party and 
carry General Wadsworth triumphantly into office. [Seymour was elected.] 
If what is apparently the present military policy of those who conduct the 

war be persisted in, the Union in our view is lost, and we shall resign our- 
selves to the melancholy conviction that the ruin of our republic is written 
down in the decrees of God. 

I am, Sir, 

with high respect 

Your obt. servant, 

W. C. Bryant.” 


Bryant's editorials of the period were equally vehement. Profes- 
sor Nevins has summarized as follows the military arguments of the 
Evening Post: “Briefly, it [the Evening Post] held that there was 
no important object in the capture of Richmond; that the indispens- 
able aim was to destroy the Confederate armies, not to take cities. 
The Southern capital could be easily removed to Knoxville, Peters- 
burg, or Montgomery. Except in so far as was involved in opening 
the Mississippi and applying the blockade, it opposed the ‘anaconda 
plan’ of Scott and McClellan, the plan of attacking with a half dozen 
armies from a half dozen sides. The rebels, it pointed out, had the 
advantage of inside lines and could rapidly shift their forces to de- 
feat one Federal onslaught after another. The true strategy was 
for the Union itself to seize the inside lines. This could be done by 
concentrating its heaviest forces in those great Appalachian valleys 
which ran south through Virginia and Tennessee into the heart of the 
Confederacy. The population was in large part friendly; the Ohio 
River offered a base of supplies ; the flanks could be secured by guard- 
ing the passes or gaps; and as the union arms moved southward in 
the Tennessee and Shenandoah Valleys, they could force the evacua- 
tion of the border States. From the valleys they could fall at will 
upon Virginia, upon North Carolina, upon Georgia, upon Mississippi, 
and could rend the Confederacy in twain.”?! 

One of Bryant’s letters urging a more vigorous prosecution of the 
war incidentally reveals Bryant’s and Lincoln’s awareness of, and 
interest in the rapidly growing German element in our population of 
the 1860’s. This is the letter of May 11, 1863, recommending that 
the German revolutionary of St. Louis, General Sigel, be restored 
to military command : 
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To Mr. Lincoln 
President of the United States. 
Sir. 

You will, I am sure, pardon the liberty which I take in representing to you 
the universal desire of our German fellow citizens that General Sigel should 
be again placed in command of that part of the army of the Rappahannock 
which is composed of German soldiery and which has suffered some loss of 
credit in the recent battles. The enthusiasm in his favor among our German 
population is unanimous, and they are confident that with him to lead them— 
a man of such skill experience and bravery, of whom they are so proud, who 
speaks to them in words which they understand and whom they are willing to 
follow wherever he may point the way, they would be able to retrieve the repu- 
tation they have lost. It is impossible, Sir, for you, where you are, to concieve 
[sic] of the strength and fervor of this wish of our German population. It is 
almost equally strong among such of our own people as happen to know the 
state of feeling among our German fellow citizens. The other day when it was 
said that General Sigel had been called to join the army under General Hooker 
it was the common exclamation that the single step “was equal to the addition 
of ten thousand men to the army.” 

I am, Sir, 
very respectfully yours, 
W. C. Bryant™ 


Bryant knew that the voting and fighting potential of the German 
element in the United States was larger than that of any other minor- 
ity. In 1860 there were over a million and a quarter Germans 
here ;?3 and between 1860 and the time Bryant wrote the letter just 
quoted approximately 100,000 more had come. Nowhere was this 
so noticeable as in New York City, which “housed more Germans 
than any city in the world except Berlin and Vienna.”** For a decade 
the German press activity in New York, as Bryant knew, had been 
growing. In the 1850's there were three or more German dailies in 
the city and “at least one in every other important German center 
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from the coast to west Texas.”*° 

In the army, partly because it was comparatively profitable, for- 
eigners were numerous, the Germans more so than either the English 
or the Irish. A. B. Faust estimates the number of Germans partici- 
pating in the war at over 200,000, as compared with 144,221 Irish- 
men and 45,508 Englishmen.?® He refers to Wilhelm Kaufmann’s 
account of 500 German officers in the Civil War who received the 
rank of major and above. Nine of these, including the man of whom 
Bryant is writing, attained the rank of major-general.*7 Comment- 
ing on the use of mercenary soldiers and the importation of foreigners 
to fill quotas, Fred Shannon says, “. . . some mercenaries were im- 
ported expressly and by official action for use in the army or at least 
to fill quotas. Senator Wilson attested with some pride that Mas- 
sachusetts had imported 907 men from Germany for use in four regi- 
ments.’’°8 
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Bryant may not have known that Lincoln himself had for eight- 
een months owned a German-language newspaper in Springfield 
(the Illinois Staats-Anzeiger, from May 30, 1859, to Dec. 6, 1860),?* 
but he did know something of Lincoln’s high regard for Germans and 
his amazing popularity among them. 

Lincoln responded immediately and favorably, in his own hand- 
writing, to Bryant’s recommendation. 

There is not room here to quote any other of Bryant’s letters to 
Lincoln except for the last one, January 24, 1865, three months be- 
fore the assassination. This one recommends as Secretary of the 
Treasury Governor Andrew of Massachusetts, a life-long humanitar- 
ian and abolitionist, Republican campaign manager in Massachusetts 
during Lincoln’s first presidential campaign, and later the state gov- 
ernor who dispatched the first state regiment of Civil War volunteers. 
Here is the last of Bryant’s thirty-one letters to Lincoln: 


My dear Sir. 

I hear that some change is to be made in your Cabinet and use the privilege 
of a constituent of yours, respectfully to address you on the subject, in behalf 
not only of myself but a large class of citizens. 

We hope that Governor Andrew of Massachusetts will be appointed to an 
important place in your Cabinet. He possesses the important requisites of an 
integrity beyond suspicion, good sense and just political views. These would 
not suffice for the Head of a Department without decided executive talent and 
that he possesses in a very eminent degree. His conduct as Governor of Massa- 
chusetts has given ample proof of this. No Executive of any state has taken 
more prompt, wise and effectual measures to aid the federal administration in 
suppressing the rebellion. He has done the right thing at the right moment, 
showing himself ready for any emergency. 

Moreover, he seems to have the virtue of disinterestedness beyond most oi 
our public men. He avoids no labor and declines no sacrifice when the public 
good is concerned. 

These are high qualifications, not often found united in one man. For the 
good of the nation and the honor of the administration it is hoped that your 
choice may fall on him. 

I am, sir, 
very respectfully & truly yours, 
W. C. Bryant” 


In less than three months after this letter Bryant was composing 
the memorial ode read at the Lincoln funeral ceremony in Union 
Square, April 25. When Lincoln first appeared before the New York 
City public, Bryant introduced him. Now at the end Bryant was 
appropriately called on to say farewell. 

After so active and so sympathetic an interest in Lincoln’s ad- 
ministration, it is natural that many prominent men urged Bryant 
to undertake a biography of Lincoln. Among those unwisely urging 
the seventy-one-year-old poet and journalist to undertake so large 
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a task was George Bancroft (“I am sure you would treat it with 
truth and dignity”), Whittier (“I know of no one to whom the task 
could be so safely trusted, and sincerely hope thou wilt be able to 
execute it”), H. W. Bellows, Chase, Sumner, and Holmes (“No 
man combines the qualities required for his biography so completely 
as yourself, and the finished task would be a noble crown to a noble 
literary life”).*1_ Bryant’s response to Oliver Wendell Holmes was 
obvious and wise, concluding: “It is not only his life, but the life of 
the nation for four of the most important, critical, and interesting 
years of existence, that is to be written. Who that has taken part like 
myself in the controversies of the time can flatter himself that he shall 
execute the task worthily and impartially.’’? 

Professor Randall has said, “In the shortest list of American lib- 
eral leaders Lincoln takes eminent place: liberalism with him was no 
garment ; it was the fiber of his mind.’* Such a list, however short, 
would give Bryant, too, a prominent place, and for the same reason. 

Bryant had commented regularly and vigorously on administrative 
policies of nine presidents preceding Lincoln; in his remaining years 
he was to comment on national affairs in three or more administra- 
tions. After he reached his three-score-and-ten years, as he had done 
when he wrote this last letter to Lincoln, he was to continue activities 
in behalf of government improvement and reform for over a dozen 
more years. We find him seven years after Lincoln’s death calling a 
large conference of political liberals for the purpose of supporting a 
liberal ticket in opposition to the Republican choice at Cincinnati. For 
years after that, and within two years of the end of a very long life, we 
see him with other Republican liberals joining in a vigorous political 
conference of nearly two hundred influential men.*4 And in the very 
last hour of his life in public we find him making the memorial address 
at the dedication of a statue in honor of the Italian liberal Mazzini 
in Central Park—the park itself a monument which Bryant had had 
a very responsible part in founding. 

Bryant as a poet was over-praised by his contemporaries, and 
his poetry was surpassed in relative quality long before his death. 
With all due respect for his really significant contributions to the 
history of American poetry, we can hardly place him among the 
major poets of America. This is, however, the only phase of his 
career generally known to twentieth-century Americans. His public 
career and his influence as an editor deserve more attention from stu- 
dents of American literature generally. For just about a half cen- 
tury of public expression he very effectively promoted free speech, 
free trade, free assembly, freedom for workers to organize them- 
selves, freedom from personal bondage, freedom from domination by 
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big business, ireedom from religious intolerance, and freedom from 
class prejudice. 

In our literary history, who has had greater contemporary pres- 
tige than Bryant, or larger influence upon the promotion and the 
preservation of the fundamental freedoms for which liberals are 
forever struggling ? 


NOTES 
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NOTES ON STRUCTURAL DEVICES IN WHITMAN’S POETRY 


By Rosert J. GRIFFIN 


Despite the insights of numerous scholars and critics—Bradley, 

Warfel, and Wiley, to name just a few—there is still a real need 
for discussion of structural devices in Whitman’s poems. For there 
is yet current a set of clichés about this poetry that needs modifica- 
tion, if not refutation; we all know them: “catalogues,” “barbaric 
yawp,” and the like. The gist of many of these clichés is that Whit- 
man’s poetry is virtually uncomposed—free and rambling, as if “auto- 
matic writing” without attention to form. The following notes deal 
with certain formal techniques, discernible throughout the Leaves 
of Grass, in the effort to show that while Whitman may never have 
been the sort of architectonic poet that, say, Dante was, he attended 
to the need of engineering in building his poems—building, not just 
yawping and tallying. The term “structural devices” is intended as a 
genus-label under which we may subsume whatever special methods 
the poet employed in order to achieve intelligibility of expression, 
richness of effect, and artistic unity. The following methods appear 
singly or in various combinations in a large number of the Leaves; in 
each of the best (long) poems, I would hazard, we could find at least 
four. 
1. PERVASIVE IMAGERY. Tropes or images of a single particular kind 
serve as an integrating element, since through their continued use 
they tend to bind various lines or sections of the poem to one another 
and thereby enforce the theme or meaning of the work. A patent 
example of this device can be found in the metaphors of and allusions 
to birth and origination in Song of Myself, directing the double mes- 
sage that there “is no stoppage and never can be stoppage” and that 
this democratic optimism requires a new literary style. What is the 
grass the child brings to the poet? Well, he guesses it may be the 
“produced babe of vegetation.” New leaves of grass are constantly 
being born—‘“sprouting alike”—and each new sprout shows him that 
there is no real death. 

In section 1 of Song of Myself, Whitman speaks of having been 
born, and now, at the age of thirty-seven, he will begin, “Hoping to 
cease not till death.” In section 2 he uses a dawn image, and offers 
to show “the origin of all poems”; the procreant urge and another 
dawn image in section 3; the effects of early life in section 4; in sec- 
tion 5, the genesis of a mystic vision; the child and the grass in sec- 
tion 6; death as a kind of birth in section 7; section 8, a little one in 
its cradle; and so it goes, with metaphors of genesis laced throughout 
the poem. There are, with these, suggestions of regeneration and in 
section 38 a palpable resurrection image. There is, moreover, an 
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emphasis on beginnings because the poem itself is a sort of begin- 
ning. The new seer-democrat-humanist-poet, in bringing a new, 
wide-open expression and knowledge and religion even to his Ameri- 
can audience, finds this apt analogy: “On women fit for conception 
I start bigger and nimbler babes, / (This day I am jetting the stuff of 
iar more arrogant republics.)”” The emphasis on beginnings reaches 
something of a climax in section 44. Stripping away the known, 
the new-born prophet is ready to launch everyone forward into the 
Unknown. “Births have brought us richness and variety, / And 
other births will bring us richness and variety.” The poet’s birth 
has been prepared for since the beginning of the universe, “For it the 
nebula cohered to an orb.” Now he can rise robustly to help birth 
the future. 

The origination images, then, are of that class of symbolic refer- 
ences which by a gradual process of cumulative innuendo invest the 
total poem with more organic significance than a surface paraphrase 
could yield: the poem draws into unity, by means of a common 
analogue, the human individual, life in general, knowledge, the Ameri- 
can nation, the universe, and the Poem (or we might say poetry) 
itself. Other examples of this Jeitmotif device abound, but let it 
suffice to cite the two poems, Return of the Heroes and Years of the 
Modern, in each of which a continuation of allusion to, or imagery 
derived from, the theater and drama provides the dominant imagerial 
context that integrates the parts of the poem. 

2. THE EPITOMIC STATEMENT. Somewhere in a poem a brief state- 
ment summarizes the content of the entire poem, so that the structural 
and thematic unity of the work centers on a succinct and frequently 
metaphorical line or two. In Starting from Paumanok, for instance, 
Whitman has a line which characterizes his view of life with reference 
to “Victory, union, faith, identity, time,’ and the poem proceeds to 
build on explications of each of these five terms and their vital in- 
terrelationships. Sections 2 and 3 deal with the victories which man 
(primarily American man) has won in his progressive “march hu- 
manitarian,” so as to warrant a “programme of chants.” Sections 
4-6 are concerned with the union of past and present, living and dead, 
body and soul, a union of states, men, and ultimately all in One. In 
sections 7-9 we are told of the religion or faith of the divinity of man. 
Sections 10-15, proceeding from this faith, establish the identity of 
man on the basis of his inherent participation in it. Finally in 16-17, 
Whitman presents the remaining component, time: “Still the pres- 
ent I raise aloft, still the future of the States I harbinge glad and 
sublime, / And for the past I pronounce what the air holds of the red 
aborigines.” Thus the poem can be seen to consist of elaboration and 
interweaving of the elements announced in the epitomic statement. 
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This use of the terse, though perhaps figurative, program-statement 
affords unification by exploitation of what some critics might call the 
Concrete Universal: Whitman is careful to specify the universal in 
the midst of cataloguing the concrete examples. It is a technique of 
central focus. 

3. OPPOSITIONAL BALANCE. Polarities or antitheses are used as unify- 
ing rather than disunifying devices, because their opposition is shown 
to be only apparent, or because this opposition is shown to work to- 
ward an over-all balance in the larger context. Often this device 
is used in a kind of counterpoint to be resolved at the end of the poem, 
as elements of humanity and nature are juxtaposed and finally fused 
in Spontaneous Me to illustrate the consanguinity of man and nature. 
The first line of the poem gives us these two relata: “spontaneous 
me,” that is, the individual, the representative man; and “nature,” 
that is, the non-human aspects of nature. In the next line we have 
a sunny day and a friend. Designating the human element as Man 
and the non-human as Nature, we can imprecisely outline the remain- 
der of the poem this way: line 3, Man; lines 4-9, Nature (actually 9 
is transitional, Nature to Man); 10-13, Man; 14, Nature; 15, Man; 
16-18, Nature; 19, Man; 20, Nature; 21, Man; 22, Nature; 23, 
combining ; 24-34, Man; 35, Nature; 36, Man; 37-38, Nature; 39-45, 
Man. But by the time we have reached the end there can be no 
doubt about man’s naturalness, his participation in the whole of na- 
ture. “Spontaneous me” is natural, ready, free me. Human actions 
and feelings take on a nature-character, as, for instance, the human 
sex urge is “the irritable tide.” A few direct or almost direct paral- 
lels are drawn, as line 15 progresses from “The body of my love” to 
“the body of the earth”; in line 7-11, the term “poems” moves from 
nature-fragments to the human phallus; and in line 39, “me” is gov- 
erned by the example of birds and animals. Moreover the poem is 
permeated with the pathetic fallacy: the “lady-flower,” the dead leaf 
“content,” the sea “my lover,” “amorous” night, and the “continence” 
of vegetables. The point is that in Whitman this “fallacy” is far 
irom being fallacious; it is the great truth of man’s consanguinity 
with the rest of nature. 

Whitman would take such opposites as life and death, show them 
more alike than ordinarily thought (for instance, using life images 
for depicting death), and sometimes showing the supposed lesser to be 
the greater of the two. The end result of his balancing structure may 
be Hegelian, in that a thesis is counterposed with an antithesis to 
afford a new synthesis in the poem. In Song of the Universal, for 
example, progress toward perfection is presented as evolution, not a 
direct and immediate process, but dialectically ever advancing: out 
of illness comes health, out of sorrow joy, out of the apparent the 
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(ideally) real—even out of evil comes good. In the Calamus group 
the contrarieties of life are played off against one another to illustrate 
that unity must be unity in diversity. 
4. THE SUBSEQUENT PARALLEL. A concept is introduced, or an image 
developed, which later in the same poem will be paralleled, built on, 
by a process of (usually revelatory) explication or metaphorical ex- 
tension. In This Compost doubt-questionings of section 1 are re- 
solved in the two subsequent sections: the puzzling over “herbs, 
roots, orchards, grains” in line 8 of section 1, is answered with re- 
assuring evidence of their spring resurrection in lines 4-7 of section 2. 
(herbs) The bean bursts noiselessly through the mould in the garden, 
(roots) The delicate spear of the onion pierces upward, 
(orchards) The apple-buds cluster together on the apple-branches, 
(grains) The resurrection of the wheat appears with pale visage out of its 
graves, .. 
Here our critical metaphor of building construction is particularly apt, 
because foundations laid early in the poem provide a base on which 
the main structure is erected. 

Thus in Rise O Days from Your Fathomless Deeps the awesome 
manifestations of nature in section 1 become in section 2 metaphors 
for the might of Democracy when called to duty. Yet more than 
metaphors—a standard of comparison as well. The spectacles of 
force in human civilization are greater far, and the sight of the gran- 
deur of nature’s energies was a “preparation.” Or the subsequent- 
parallel device may even take the overt form of a bestiary wherein 
some animal is described at the first of the poem, with human moral- 
izing then metaphorized from that description, as in A Noiseless Pa- 
tient Spider. 

5. TRANSITIONAL ASSOCIATION. Progression from one to another in a 
series of figures or concatenation of images is effected by a chain of 
relationships, rather than just random tallying. By concentrating on 
a few lines from Our Old Feuillage, we can see how a chain of as- 
sociations or transitions yields the sense of infinite interrelation- 
ships among the disparate images. In lines 14 and 15 we move from 
night to day, but both on interior rivers and valleys. As the domesti- 
cated oxen rest from fatigue in line 19, so the she-walrus lies drowsily 
on arctic ice in line 20. To parallel the midnight striking of city 
bells in line 23, in line 24 we hear wild sounds of primitive woods. 
And so it goes, always moving: from 25 to 26, we move from north 
to south, but there the “large, black buzzard floating” recalls the 
swimming trout ; from 26 to 27, we move from scenes of various ani- 
mals to a concentration on plant life, but the buzzard had been float- 
ing “beyond the tree tops.” Thus Whitman connects what we might 
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have seen as disconnected; there are—natura nonfacit saltum—no 
real leaps in the list. 


Here we can see that device number five is actually functioning 
in partnership with number three—showing similarities among dis- 
similars. And Our Old Feuillage is as good an instance as I know 
for showing how all of these structural devices are conjoined to effect 
consummate composition. The element of pervasive imagery is exemp- 
lified in the very title, inasmuch as there is pervading the Leaves of 
Grass volume a continuous play on the symbolism of plants and fo- 
liage—leaves, lilacs, calamus, and the like; and this motif is pursued 
throughout the poem in question. 

Rich in its exploitation of the epitomic statement, Our Old Feuil- 
lage consists of six divisions, or, more precisely, four major sections 
with an illuminating digression and a final coda of peroration. To 
speak of the poem’s “divisions” may be a bit misleading, since there 
are no clear-cut divisions between the different sections; there is a 
shifting of emphasis or focus to afford different points of view from 
which to survey the vast, dense panorama. Each section leads into 
the next (and the question of the last line of the poem seems to in- 
vite a return to the beginning—da capo). The epitomes or program- 
statements (lines 8, 12-13, 53-54, and 66) for each of the four major 
sections (lines 1-11, 12-32, 33-54, and 63-77) can apply to the whole 
poem as well as to their special sections; and in lines 78-79 of the 
peroration (78-82), the final epitome sums up all the images that go 
before, and “these [are, through a mystical identification] me.” 

We have already noted how devices three and five are coupled in 
this poem, transitional association proceeding by oppositional bal- 
ance. And an example of number four, the subsequent parallel, can 
be found where the emphasis on man in nature in lines 33-54 is 
foreshadowed in the last three lines of the preceding division: men 
(Georgia wagoners) and artifacts and animals, and back to the set- 
ting. Thus Whitman has achieved an intricate interconnectedness of 
parts of the poem, to match the intricate interconnectedness of parts 
of what the poem treats (the multifarious facets of America), to the 
extent of symbolic unity. 


Although these remarks are offered in an attempt to combat 
clichés, we should admit that some current commonplaces about 
Whitman’s work can be convenient as discussion short cuts, so long 
as we agree what the terms refer to. One such I have in mind is the 
old truism about “organic form.” There are a great many possible 
meanings for this phrase, at least half of which I could not presume 
to understand. But even if the term had no other possible application 
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to Whitman, I think we could use it profitably to indicate how the 
above five structural elements, while considered here mainly as for- 
mal devices, are integrally related with the matter of the poems. 
Which is to say that Whitman’s technical methods parallel or pro- 
vide practical representation for his thematic materials. The use of 
pervasive imagery points his belief in the continuity, the manifold 
oneness of reality. His use of the epitomic statement illustrates his 
epistemological notion that a microcosm—the large writ small—can 
serve as an index to the macrocosm. The method of oppositional 
balance is concrete manifestation of his belief in the (primarily spirit- 
ual) kinship of disparities, his Hegelian sense of the fusion of dif- 
ferences. His belief that reality—history, if you will—constantly 
builds on and progresses beyond what has gone before (here again 
somewhat Hegelian) is reflected in the technique of elaborating the 
subsequent parallel. We need hardly add that transitional associa- 
tion illustrates Whitman’s belief in the interrelationship of all things. 
Unity in Diversity, to call up that cliché once more, is inescapably 
represented. 


There is another consideration which the term “organic form” 
may bring to mind. When we regard a poetry that does not conform 
to any rigid or established forms, we may be a bit bothered about 
its formal character. If we discern certain persistent elements which 
we call “structural devices,” how are we to be sure that these were 
the poet’s inventions rather than our own? Can we assume that these 
devices were consciously employed by the poet—or were they simply 
happy accidents? Often it is well nigh impossible to tell. It is too 
easy to fall into the traps of speculating about the poet’s intention. 
And Whitman does not help us much; his critical pronouncements 
are usually too preoccupied with the message and the evangelical 
character of the seer-bard to provide us with any clues about how 
he himself “structured” his works. We can turn up a few clues from 
studying his revisions. But in the main we must concern ourselves— 
not with what the poet actually intended because we can never be 
sure—with what the finished product is, what the poem does and how 
it does it. If we approach the problem from this angle, we can cease 
to worry about how fully conscious the poet was of his use of devices 
and concern ourselves rather with how consistently the devices are 
used. I am reminded of Kenneth Burke’s distinction between con- 
sciousness of method and consciousness of methodology: quite often 
a poet may be aware of using a technique, probably one that he has 
used before, without necessarily having formulated it into a set meth- 
odology with a label. 
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II 


We have been examining consistently used structural devices, in 
the attempt to analyze the “operations” of Whitman’s poetry. Each 
special literary system, like each language, has a logic of its own— 
a substructure. We must examine that substructure in order to 
understand the system. Hence the need to consider structural de- 
vices or techniques. Before we leave off, we had better look at the 
technology that underlies Whitman’s techniques—the miscellaneous 
syntactical strategies manipulated to afford compositional structure. 
The following seven are among the most important, and most obvious, 
of these syntactical strategies. 

1, THE LONG, LONG SENTENCE TO INDICATE THE CONTINUITY OF 
THE MATTER(S) AT HAND. Spontaneous Me is a single sentence deftly 
divided into three complementary sections by the use of two semi- 
colons. Similarly, section 15 of Song of Myself is one sentence of 66 
lines and 111 clauses. The 69 pictorial images of this section are ex- 
ceptionally diverse, ranging from “the lunatic” to “the President,” 
from season to season, and so on. Whitman, however, wanted to 
stress not just their diversity, but their interrelatedness as well— 
which is accomplished almost solely by the omission of any full stops 
within the section, plus that employment of the run-on sentence which 
brings the images into close association with each other. Thus the 
poet can assert, “And these tend inward to me, and I tend outward to 
them, / And such as it is to be of these more or less I am, / And of 
these one and all I weave the song of myself”—having associated all 
the disparate elements through this unique abrogation of traditional 
grammar. 

2. THE ALMOST HYPNOTIC REPETITION OF KEY WORDS OR PHRASES. 
Years of the Modern, for instance, presents an imaginative vision via 
the use of nine “I see” clauses. This is one of Whitman’s most fre- 
quently noted devices, and frequently one of his most effective, giving 
that quality to the tallying which makes the term “chant” so apt. Usu- 
ally it serves as an effective substitute for a refrain, providing the en- 
richment of incremental iteration in a palpable form binding various 
elements into recognized identity—the means of emphatic order. 
Whitman uses this directive repetition in many ways. In Give Me 
the Splendid Silent Sun the longings for Nature expressed in the 
repeated initial adjuration, “Give,” are significantly replaced by the 
renunciatory “Keep” in “Keep your splendid silent sun, / Keep 
your woods O Nature, and the quiet places by the woods”; then the 
syntactically functional “Give” returns in the new context demanded 
by the poet’s realization and resolution: “Give me faces and streets 
... give me comrades and lovers by the thousand!” Or take section 
5 of Song of the Broad-Axe, where the poet treats the true nature 
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of a really “great city”: four lines beginning with “Nor” tell what 
it is not; nineteen lines indicating necessary ingredients begin 
“Where,” and the section ends, “There the great city stands.” 

3. THE RELIANCE ON GRAMMATICAL SERIES TO POINT THE SCOPE 
AND DIVERSITY OF THE ASPECTS OF WHATEVER IS BEING CONSID- 
ERED. Certainly this technique calls for little comment in itself; it is 
virtually the essence of Whitman’s poetry. But the way it functions, 
how it is essential, may bear brief remark. Its basic utility (“scope 
and diversity”) is exemplified in the seemingly interminable tallying 
of geography, topography, and peoples in Salut Au Monde. Its most 
effective use is achieved when Whitman employs the series in a cumu- 
lation of individual images, ultimately providing one comprehensive 
image or concept. This focal effect of Whitman’s composition is not 
attained merely by employment of series. In point of fact, practically 
all the devices we may mention serve best when they are subordinated 
to, or used in conjunction with, this cumulative conceptualization. 
That this process of constructing a series seldom involved mere ran- 
dom tallying can be discerned from an examination of Whitman’s re- 
visions ; he would omit those elements which he felt were not neces- 
sary to the over-all effect desired (as in A Song for Occupations) 
or insert some to achieve more comprehensiveness. 

+. THE OMISSION OF TRADITIONAL PUNCTUATION. Often the omis- 
sion seems designed to accommodate intentional ambiguity, as when a 
single adjective may play on both the succeeding or preceding nouns. 
In the second line of Rise O Days from Your Fathomless Deeps, 
“gymnastic,” by the omission of commas, plays on both the hungering 
soul and the “I” devouring, “gymnastic” moreover working simul- 
taneously in both its senses of pertaining to physical exercise and of 
pertaining to disciplinary intellectual exercise. Since Whitman often 
used commas in their conventional roles, I cannot help but feel that 
their omission is significant. In the first line of the first poem in 
Children of Adam he must have intended the plurisignificance: “To 
the garden the world anew ascending” can mean either “the world” 
as apposite to “the garden” or as ascending anew thereto (that is, to 
“the garden” as a state of spiritual bliss, paradise regained). I think 
Whitman meant both: the world is the garden and is becoming the 
garden, is both good now and getting better—paradise improving. 
5. THE SHIFT IN SYNTACTICAL PATTERN TO ENFORCE A SHIFT IN 
CONCEPTUAL DIRECTION. The change from one type of syntactical 
structure to another permits a different poetic operation, as Years of 
the Modern shifts from the personal-vision of “I see” to the compre- 
hensive view of the world and Average Man, with a subsequent shift 
to rhetorical questions on the present state of the world to enforce the 
poet’s message that “No one knows what will happen next, such por- 
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tents fill the days and nights.” Certainly this technique is not peculiar 
to Whitman; it is one of the staples of rhetoric. The point is that we 
must always be on the lookout for Whitman’s use of this staple. When 
he uses such a shift as the insertion of an apostrophe in a descriptive 
poem, it is a very good sign that something significantly different is 
then being done. 

6. THE SUBTLE MANIPULATION OF VERB TENSES. Undoubtedly the 
most consummate use of this device is in Crossing Brooklyn Ferry, 
where the poet projects himself into the future (our present) to speak 
of his present in the past tense, and thereby makes himself eternally 
contemporary. Which is to say that the interchanging of tenses serves 
to bridge the gap in time, to afford an imaginative timelessness. 
Other instances can be found in the pervasive use of present tense in 
Song of Myself and in the numerous cases of addressing historical 
figures or future readers as if coeval with the poet. 


7. THE SIGNIFICANT PARENTHESIS. Whitman frequently uses paren- 
theses to insert a pronouncement of something very important but not 
central to the issue in question at that point. In Rise O Days from 
Your Fathomless Deeps, in the midst of exulting in the sublimities 
of war, he breaks in with, “(Yet a mournful wail and low sob I 
fancied I heard through the dark, / In a lull of the deafening con- 
fusion.)” By the insertion of this inchoate awareness of the suffer- 
ings as well as the glories of battle we are shown the larger picture. 
What results is virtually an epitome of the whole significance of 
the Drum-Taps poems: the growth from patriotic militarism to 
compassionate sorrow to matured faith in the might and mission of 
democracy. Thus Whitman fashioned for himself a technique for 
setting something apart from the main drift of a poem without sub- 
ordination. Often this affords an effective means of including a 
personal note within a more universal or impersonal message. 
Needless to say, these notes do not pretend to exhaustiveness. 
They are offered as a supplement to existing criticism. By listing 
what seem to me to be the most prevalent techniques of composi- 
tion, I have tried to suggest that the very frequency with which 
these techniques appear in Leaves of Grass indicates that their use 
in a given poem is not just a happy accident. Whether Whitman 
was always fully conscious of the devices in his poems is, because 
indeterminable, immaterial. But the discernment of these structural 
devices should preclude our dismissing the poems as mere random 
yawping or tallying. While a poem may initially be read fairly 
automatically—this may very well be one of our unconscious stand- 
ards for judging poetry—we have no warrant for concluding that 
it is “automatic writing,” in any derogatory sense of that term. It is 
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important to try to see how the writing is not automatic, because the 
apprehension of Whitman’s means is necessary for thorough under- 
standing of the complexity and meaning of his art. 


NOTE 


1. 1 am using “structure” in that broad sense loosely synonymous with “com- 
position,” “constitution,” “make-up.” The basic statement of Whitman’s new 
devices in verse patterning is Harry R. Warfel, “Whitman’s Structural Prin- 
ciples in ‘Spontaneous Me’,” College English, XVIII (1957), 190-195. Since 
these notes were compiled, there came to hand Walter Sutton’s perceptive 
theoretic essay, “The Analysis of Free Verse Form, Illustrated by a Reading 
of Whitman,” Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, XVIII (1959), 241- 
254. Sutton distinguishes four levels of organization—“the formal aspects 
of poetic structure”: (1) sound, (2) syntax, (3) “image” or event, and (4) 
meaning, both conceptual and emotional ; my emphasis has been on his levels 
(3) and (2) as they relate to (4). 

The limits of these notes preclude discussion of Whitman’s metrical and 
rhetorical devices as such. See Sculley Bradley, ““The Fundamental Metrical 
Principles in Whitman’s Poetry,” American Literature, X (1939), 437-459, 
for a cogent analysis of Whitman’s use of nonsyllabic or “periodic” rhythm. 
Autrey Nell Wiley, “Reiterative Devices in Leaves of Grass,” American 
Literature, I (1929) 161-170, treats the poet’s reliance on epanaphora (repeti- 
tion of words or phrases at the beginnings of lines) and epanalepsis (repiti- 
tion within the lines). For a discussion of Whitman’s use of such traditional 
devices as alliteration, refrain, and assonance, see Lois Ware, “Poetic Con- 
ventions in Leaves of Grass,’ Studies in Philology, XXVI (1929), 47-57. 
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THE EDUCATION OF HENRY ADAMS (POET) 


By STEPHEN MOONEY 


Henry Adams was always an incipient poet. From the time 
when, as a child, he stared entranced at sunlight on a yellow floor, 
he saw the world in some sense through the poet’s eyes. In old age 
he seemed to recognize that, in spite of history and family, civil and 
international war, academic success and personal loss, it was the 
poetic instinct itself that he had been searching for over the years. 
In some measure he succeeded in recovering it, for it had not been 
destroyed ; it had merely gone underground. 

Adams was an historian, an aesthetician, a teacher; but he was 
never a worshiper of historical fact, nor an aesthete, nor a didactic 
drill-master. He accepted no fact that had not first been proved by 
a theory. He accepted no theory that could not be embodied in per- 
suasive images. If the pursuit of images frequently led him back 
in a circle to the place where he began, to a view of the world as an 
historical panorama, he was nevertheless able at times to break out 
of the circle into the direct—though for him tangential—imagination 
of the poet. In these moments he became something of a seer, con- 
centrating upon the picturable details of the visible world, to create 
a poetry of ideas that is the more persuasive as it is the more sen- 
suously dramatized. 

The Puritan duality of his mind had fostered from his earliest 
years a division of sense and intellect. The New England seasons 
in themselves provided an immediate metaphor for the dichotomy. 
“Winter was always the effort to live; summer was tropical license. 
. . . Summer was the multiplicity of nature; winter was school.”! 
In rediscovering what the forces of his education had been, Adams re- 
turned to the sensory revel of boyhood, where “summer was drunk- 
en” and the earth a hiding-place for boys who are “wild animals.” 


Among senses [he says], smell was the strongest—smell of hot pinewoods and 
sweet-fern in the scorching summer noon of new-mown hay; of ploughed earth; 
of box-hedges; of peaches, lilacs, syringeas; of stables, barns, cow-yards; of 
salt water and low tide on the marshes. . . . Next to smell came taste, .. . 
pennyroyal and flagroot [and] the shell of a pignut and the letters of a spelling- 
book—the taste of A-B, AB, suddenly revived on the boy’s tongue sixty years 
afterward.” 


And yet he was thirty years old before he actually read Words- 
worth. The poetic revolution that had taken place long before his 
birth never touched his mind deeply. Emotion recollected in tran- 
quillity might become a useful prose-device in the writing of auto- 
biography, but it was seldom for him an approach to poetry. Only 
after many years of intellectual struggle and personal frustration 
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was he able to accept and respect the whole range of emotion and 
to admit it openly into his thinking. Even then it was emotion 
tempered by intellectual attitude, closer in quality to Arnold and 
Eliot, his senior and junior contemporaries, than to Wordsworth and 
Keats, who had flourished earlier. The poetry that Henry Adams 
came to write was at its best a poetry of ideas, an imaginative real- 
ization of personal and intellectual history. It is an occasional poet- 
ry, springing from the pressures of his contemplation of art and 
science and from personal experience at those times of his life when 
prose failed to fulfill the intensity of his thought. In its most suc- 
cessful moments the poetry is the quintessence of all his ideas and a 
picture, in microcosm, of the philosophical world of his major prose 
writings. 


The published poems are “Prayer to the Virgin of Chartres,’ 
within which the paradoxical “Prayer to the Dynamo” is enclosed; 
“Buddha and Brahma,”* a philosophical poem of some length; and 
several sonnets which have been copied from the still unpublished 
Adams Papers in the Massachusetts Historical Society collection.® 
The translations include numerous selections from Old French in 
Mont-Saint-Michel and Chartres, from Tahitian folk-verse in Tahiti,® 
and from Italian in the two sonnets of Petrarch which appear in the 
novel Esther. A few original sonnets addressed to Elizabeth Camer- 
on, not at present available, are contained in the Adams Papers. 
Finally, a small metaphysical jingle, “Dear me?”, has been printed 
from Adams’s jottings in the margin of a page in Balfour Stewart’s 
La Conservation de lEnergie." We shall be concerned here with 
the original, published poems. 

The “Prayer to the Virgin of Chartres” is a poetic microcosm of 
Mont-Saint-Michel and Chartres and The Education. It is really two 
prayers, thirty quatrains of rhymed iambic pentameter addressed to 
the Virgin, interrupted after the fourteenth quatrain by the “Prayer 
to the Dynamo,” which is eleven stanzas in length. The juxtaposi- 
tion of two forces so violently opposed as the Virgin and the Dynamo 
is not merely a metaphysical trick of bringing opposites together and 
yoking them in a figurative struggle, a structural agon in which nei- 
ther side can be claimed to have the victory. The metaphysical mode, 
it is true, can be extended from the simple trope, ironically conceived, 
to the larger dimensions of poetic thought, specifically to the dimen- 
sion of total structure, in which ideas assume the rdle of images. The 
“Prayer” suggests all this and more. It suggests that Adams intend- 
ed a structural imitation of the very dilemma that he experienced per- 
sonally and felt to be the characteristic burden of modern man: the 
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struggle between science and religion, between fact and poetry, even 
indeed between appearance and reality. That others resolved the di- 
lemma differently only points up the fact that Adams was a man of his 
time, and a good distance ahead of his time. The ‘‘Prayer” should be 
read side by side with “Dover Beach” and “The Waste Land”; like 
these poems, it deals with the problem of intellectual sterility in an age 
when belief has become difficult. 

Foremost of ideas in the “Prayer” is that of multiple existence— 
Buddhist reincarnation, or metempsychosis as it was popularly con- 
ceived in the nineteenth century. Adams had had abundant oppor- 
tunity to encounter the idea. Emerson and Thoreau and several lesser 
New England figures had introduced Buddhist thought into their 
work ; Wordsworth (in spite of his disclaimers) had left clear traces 
of Platonic reincarnation in the “Immortality” Ode; and Plato him- 
self offered an experience of the idea at one of its early sources. In 
the chapter of the Education called “The Dynamo and the Virgin” 
Adams had characterized his friend St. Gaudens as “a survival of the 
1500’s. . . . In mere time he was a lost soul that had strayed by 
chance into the twentieth century” and forgotten where it had come 
from.® He characterized himself as “a quintessence of Boston,” but 
in the “Prayer” he reminds the Virgin of another quasi-existence he 
had led: 

You, who remember all, remember me; 
An English scholar of a Norman name, 


I was a thousand who then crossed the sea 
To wrangle in the Paris schools for fame.” 


The “Prayer” proceeds with imaginative recollections of faithful de- 
votion to the Virgin continuing through the centuries up to the Ref- 


formation. 
If then I left you, it was not my crime, 
Or if a crime it was not mine alone. 


I turned and broke your image on its throne, 
Cast down my idol, and resumed my march 
To claim the father’s empire as my own. 


The resumption of “the march” takes him to America, “our father’s 
kingdom in the promised land,” but 
—wWe seized it and dethroned the father too. 

America, then, is the land from which the speaker prays “the last / 
Of the strange prayers Humanity has wailed.” This is the “Prayer 
to the Dynamo,” and perhaps it is the wail of the modern Everyman.” 

The Platonic idea of reincarnation is clearly suggested in Adams’s 
poetic account of the transmigration of a soul through ten centuries of 
time ; we may even speculate on the influence of some of his younger 
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Buddhist friends, converts from New England. But what Adams in- 
tends to reveal is probably no more than the idea that “the science 
called Religion [is] . . . the cultivation of occult force.”!2, To drama- 
tize the idea, he invests his speaker with a long historical memory 
which recalls all the narrative points of time simultaneously. No mind 
can possess the historical sense without learning to escape from its 
own historical present. This escape must always be an imaginative 
re-creation of the past. The idea of continuous incarnation or of re- 
incarnation, used for dramatic purposes, would make a strong appeal 
to a person whose historical understanding was tinged with a some- 
times poignant sense of mortality. Adams was such a person, as we 
can see from both the “Prayer” and his other long piece, “Buddha 
and Brahma.” 

“Buddha and Brahma,” a philosophic poem of 238 lines of blank 
verse, was privately addressed to John Hay in 1905 but printed in 
The Yale Review three years before Adams’s death. The theme is a 
young man’s quest for wisdom, which to him is centered in knowing 
“Whether the world exist eternally.” A disciple of Buddha, at whose 
feet he sits, the young man gets no satisfying answer from his master. 
The Buddha speaks not in words but in a gesture, raising a lotus-flow- 
er which he holds in his hand. 


His eyes bent downward, fixed upon the flower. 
No more! A moment so he held it only. 
Then his hand sank into its former rest.” 


Impatient, the young disciple seeks his own father, a warrior-rajah, 
who he believes will give him an answer. The father, not a follower 
of Buddha but of the universal Brahma, gently rebukes his son for his 


confusion. 
The child sees jewels on his father’s sword, 
And cries until he gets it for a plaything. . . . 
But when at last the child has grown to man, 
Has learned the beauty of the weapon’s art, 
And proved its purpose on the necks of men, 
Still must he tell himself, as I tell you: 
Use it, but ask no questions! Think not! Strike! 
This counsel you reject, for you want wisdom. 
So be it! Yet I swear to you in truth 
That all my wisdom lies in these three words. 


Thus the father explains the contradiction between Buddha’s way of 
contemplation and Brahma’s way of action which, though it satisfies 
some natures, does not assure perfection of soul. Buddha’s lesson, 
the father concludes 


Points back and forward to that common goal 
From which all paths diverge; to which 
All paths must tend—Brahma, the only Truth !* 
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Because the poem is pitched on the philosophic level and presented 
from the view of the ommiscient narrator, it lacks the dramatic first- 
person immediacy and persuasiveness of the “Prayer.” Adams, in 
his Life of George Cabot Lodge, was to point out the danger of exces- 
sive philosophizing in dramatic poetry, and the criticism may equally 
apply to his own narrative. When the dramatist develops “his theme 
in philosophy rather than in poetry, . . . the two motives almost invari- 
ably stand in each other’s light.”?*> “Buddha and Brahma” contains a 
few images and few appeals to the senses; yet such appeals are ap- 
parently what Adams means by developing a theme “in poetry.” The 
image of the jewelled sword, however, is almost the only notable met- 
aphor in the poem. 

Nevertheless, “Buddha and Brahma” records a significant facet of 
Adams’s mind. If as a poem it is inferior to the “Prayer,” it has in- 
terest as an autobiographical document. It was one result of his jour- 
ney with La Farge to the “ruined city of Anaradjapura [Ceylon] 
where |he] sat under Buddha’s Bo-tree . . . [to] attain perfection, al- 
though La Farge denied that he had done so.’?® He wrote the 
poem while crossing the Indian Ocean. In the dedication to Hay he 
says, “Perhaps I was a little bored by the calm of the tropical sea, or 
perhaps it was the greater calm of Buddha that bored me,” and he 
amused himself for a day or so by composing the lines.'7 It is a 
competent exercise in the simplest blank verse, metrically reminiscent 
at times of Tennyson, at times of Arnold. It is, philosophically, the 
work of a comparative religionist, willing to experience all faiths im- 
aginatively but with no commitment to any. 

“Buddha and Brahma” probably fails as a poem because it has 
no feminine personality to deify as a symbol of emotion deeply ex- 
perienced, for Adams worshiped, if he worshiped anything, the idea 
of Woman. The “thin sheaf of sonnets” which he saved, although 
they are technically flawed, have something of the persuasiveness of 
the “Prayer”; they are also addressed to a woman. Only three of 
these are in print,!® but they are probably fair specimens of the whole 
group. 

The first of these, “Infinite Peace! The calm of moon and mid- 
night,” is spoken from a marble terrace, presumably in Washington, 
in view of “the pale dome” and “the obelisk,” “straining to touch 
the stars.” It is a poem of loss, ending on the “sigh of a heart that 
sobs.” It is Petrarchan in form and thought, although the separated 
lovers are here named for Endymion and Helen. 


The sonnet beginning 


As a musician who, in absent thought, 
Touching a viol that he chanced upon 
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develops the theme of deepening love in terms of music. As the 
musician grows in skill by practice, so does the lover learn to evoke 
more beautiful responses from his beloved as he gains more complete 
knowledge of her. Deepening of love is made to correspond with 
perfection of artistry. The linking of art with the love of woman is 
again a late-Adams theme, though the sonnet does not realize itself 
so well as does the “Prayer.” 

The third sonnet, “Here was the eagles’ nest,” is a picture of the 
sea in changing colors, of granite cliffs, and of a nesting place where 
two eagles once raised their young. The poignancy of family his- 
tory, conceived in the noble watchfulness of the eagles’ ascent, is 
evoked in the picture of the empty nest. The ephemeral spray of the 
sea is played off against the enduring granite; the eagles’ cry is 
remembered as an answer to “the ocean’s restless, longing roar.” 
The poem finds its meaning in the concluding lines 


—Here let us lie and watch the wave-vexed shore, 
Repeating, heart to heart, the eagles’ strain, 
The ocean’s cry of passion and of pain 


—in which ocean, eagles, and lovers are brought into one focus of 
realization. 

Adams in his sonnets was serving a late apprenticeship to poetry. 
A beginning poet, he says in his Life of George Cabot Lodge, must 
“learn the use of his tools, and chiefly of his tongue. All art-stu- 
dents must go through this labor, and probably the reason why so 
many young poets begin by writing sonnets is that the sonnet is the 
mode of expression best adapted for practice.” Its brevity, its clear- 
ly perceptible divisions of thought, and its wide use all recommend 
it. “It insists,” Adams says, “on high perfection in form; any de- 
fect or weakness betrays itself, and the eye can cover fourteen lines 
at once without too great an effort.”!® 

The fact that Adams saved only a thin sheaf of sonnets suggests 
his own high standards. He was willing only that the best of his 
efforts should remain in existence. The three sonnets sketched here 
are strongly emotional in tone and charged with images of unrest and 
longing. He had finally come to believe in a return to life of the 
senses, and his instincts, “blighted from babyhood,’’*° as he said, 
were at last awakened through art and poetry, through his friend- 
ships with artists and poets, and above all through his association 
with women. 

Adams was often a poet in his prose, in the nostalgia for lost time, 
and in the lively imagery of the novels, the Chartres and the Educa- 
tion. But he was a poet in poetry also, and his impulse was, in his 
later phase, to turn his thoughts on science and history into verse. 
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Perhaps the clearest evidence of his attainment of ready skill is in 


the playful jingle which he jotted down in the margin of Stewart’s 
La Conservation de l’ Energie: 


Dear me? 
What can matter be? 
Dear me? 
What can motion be? 

Playing all alone 

By their little selves? 

First motion dances 

Then matter advances 

Then both prances 

All by their selves— 
Dear me!™ 


This ridiculous little ballet, with its innocent nursery-rhyme 
form, parodies the pas de deux of Matter and Motion, two dancing 
playmates who seem not to realize that they are being watched. The 
deliberate grammatical naiveté suggests that the speaker, though able 
to observe the little playmates, is too innocent and ignorant, too 
much of a child himself to know what the game means. But he has 
the pleasure of chanting the rhymes. Adams seems to be saying, 
humorously, what he said elsewhere in perfect seriousness: that ed- 
ucation mystifies, perplexes, and entertains. 


It would be wrong to claim that Adams is an important but lit- 
tle-known minor poet; he never made such claims himself, and his 
secrecy in handling manuscripts suggest the great delicacy and 
modesty he must have felt concerning his efforts in verse. But it 
would be equally wrong to ignore him. At least one poem, the 
“Prayer,” deserves a permanent place in the anthologies, not only 
as a document in the history of American ideas, but as a poem suc- 
cessfully realized. It is dramatic in the fact that the speaker ad- 
dresses himself to another character, however distant or divine, and 
it is nearly perfect in its tone: steady, tender, supplicating, worship- 
ful, compassionate. If the speaker, in his exposition of American 
history as a consequence of the Reformation, appears to explain a 
great deal that the Virgin is in a position to know already, he may 
perhaps be excused on the ground that he is talking to himself, or 
to a Virgin who is at worst a mirage. The fact that he addresses 
Her at all is evidence of Adams’s recovery of imaginative power 
as it may be known in poetry, a power not greatly different from 
religious feeling and thought. If the quality of the speaker’s “belief” 
is unbelieving and ironic, and if the “futile folly of the infinite” marks 
the end of the poem, we must recall as readers the theological posi- 
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tion that belief is sometimes most fully apprehended at just such a 
paradoxical point. It is perhaps the measure of Adams’s liberation 
from Puritanism that in the “Prayer” he does not protest too much, 
nor insist, nor preach. The thought fuses with the emotion in one 
narrative strand, and the poem succeeds as a concise record of a 
whole life of effort to acquire an education in what it means to be an 
American in a planetary world. 
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MARY MURFREE’S BATTLE 


By R. Barro SHUMAN 


In this note I present a hitherto unpublished letter’ by Mary 
Noailles Murfree, the famed storyteller of the Tennessee Mountains. 
The letter concerns her second major work of fiction, Where the 
Battle Was Fought, which was written at least eight years before 
it was finally published in 1884. The novel, first entitled Beyond 
the Seas, was submitted to J. B. Lippincott and Company, probably 
in 1876, but was rejected. After this, the manuscript with a cover- 
ing letter ? dated February 19, 1877, was sent to Hurd and Houghton 
for consideration, but was once again rejected and returned to the 
author. It was probably at this time that the manuscript underwent 
the extensive revision evident from the copy presently available in 
the Mary Noailles Murfree Collection of the Emory University Li- 
brary. Names of people and places were changed, often significantly. 
For example, Fort Stigel was changed to Fort Despair.® 

Where the Battle Was Fought was written under the pseudonym 
Charles Egbert Craddock. Miss Murfree did not write under her 
own name because she feared that she might be discriminated against 
because of her sex. The material about which she wrote was pre- 
sented so vigorously that few suspected Charles Egbert Craddock of 
being a woman. Her biographer, Edd W. Parks, writes that 


To men of her day, the stories [which had appeared in the Atlantic Monthly in 
1883 and 1884] seemed vigorous and masculine. No question came as to her 
sex, though many came as to her identity. Her popularity was sure and estab- 
lished. Osgood made plans for publication of Where the Battle Was Fought, 
to reap the benefit of this popularity.‘ 


Miss Murfree’s handwriting was also so vigorous that it provided 
no clue regarding her sex. William Dean Howells, editor of the 
Atlantic Monthly during the period of Miss Murfree’s greatest pro- 
ductivity, writes : 


I do not remember any man who feigned himself a woman, but now and then a 
woman liked to masquerade as a man, though the disguise never deceived the 
editor, even when it deceived the reader, except in the very signal and very 
noted instance of Miss Mary N. Murfree, whom, till I met her face to face, I 
never suspected for any but Charles Egbert Craddock. The severely simple, 
the robust, the athletic, hand which she wrote would have sufficed to carry con- 
viction of her manhood against any doubt. But I had no doubts. I believe I 
took the first story she sent, and for three or four years I addressed my letters 
of acceptance, or criticism, to Charles Egbert Craddock, Murfreesboro, Tennes- 
see, without the slightest misgiving.® 


Howells continues to say that Miss Murfree was “. . . the first to ex- 
press true Southern quality in fiction.’® 
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But, despite the encomiums of such important literati as Howells, 
Miss Murfree’s letter to Osgood and Company, published here for 
the first time, reveals that the popularity which she had won through 
her publications in the Atlantic Monthly and through her collection 
of stories entitled In the Tennessee Mountains was not sufficient to 
make publishers overly eager to publish her work. The text of the 
letter follows : 
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St. Louis Missouri 
April 7 1884 
Messrs James R. Osgood & Co 
Boston 
Gentlemen : 

I write in regard to my novel “Where the Battle was fought”—which I sub- 
mitted for re-examination’ last September. I hope that in its present state it 
may have proved satisfactory. 

It seems to me that the novel would have a favorable introduction to public 
attention just now in following the volume of my stories of the Tennessee 
Mountains which Messrs Houghton Mifflin & Co. have in press. I contributed 
these stories to the Atlantic Monthly under the pseudonym “Charles Egbert 
Craddock,” the most recent appearing in the March and April numbers ® of the 
magazine, and as they have all attracted an unusual degree of attention and 
been highly commended by the press I think it a propitious moment for the 
novel to follow their publication in book form. 

It seems to me that the novel would also meet with success, for in my opinion 
it contains by far the best work that I have yet done. I hope that you will 
decide to undertake its publication, and begging the favor of an early reply, I 
remain, 

Yours truly 
M. N. Murfree 
Address— 
702 North Jefferson Avenue 
St. Louis Mo 


Osgood and Company did accept Miss Murfree’s novel, but did 
not publish it until after the summer because of the “general lack of 
interest in things literary” during the summer months.® The novel 
met with a degree of success which helped to establish Miss Mur- 
free as an American regionalist of some distinction and gained for 
her a wide and faithful following in this country and abroad. 


NOTES 


1. The letter reproduced here is the property of the Pennington School, Pen- 
nington, New Jersey, where it is a part of the Francis Harvey Green Collec- 
tion. The letter is reproduced with the knowledge and consent of the owners 
and may not be reproduced without such written consent. The author is 
especially indebted to Dr. Charles Smythe, the Headmaster of the Pennington 
School, and to Mrs. Joan Valentine, the school librarian for their cooperation 
with him during his researches in Pennington. Mr. Howard Cressman, cu- 
rator of the Green Papers, also deserves a word of especial gratitude. 

2. Alluded to and reproduced by Edd W. Parks, Charles Egbert Craddock 
(Chapel Hill, 1941), p. 79. 

3. Ibid., p. 75. 

4. Ibid., p. 110. 

5. Atlantic Monthly, C (1907), 598-599. Also reproduced by Kirk and Kirk, 
Criticism and Fiction and Other Essays by W. D. Howells (New York, 
1959), pp. 193-194. 

6. Ibid. 

7. Since the book is known to have undergone numerous revisions of a substan- 
tial nature, it may be that the manuscript at Emory University, undated and 
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incomplete, is that which had been returned by Osgood and Company ior 
revision. 

8. Atlantic Monthly, LIII (1884), 362-375, 441-454. This comprises the two 
installments of “Drifting down Lost Creek.” The second installment was the 
lead article in the April issue of Atlantic Monthly, a position which would 
indicate that the first installment had been most favorably received. 

9. Letter to Miss Murfree from Osgood and Company reproduced in part in 
Parks, p. 112 n. This letter was undoubtedly in answer to Miss Murfree’s 
letter which is printed here. 
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HIPPOLYTE BABOU AND LES FLEURS DU MAL 


By James S. Patty 


The situation of Hippolyte Babou in French literary history is 
anomalous: he is virtually forgotten in his own right, yet a persistent 
tradition which has gone unchallenged assures him a tiny place in 
the chapter on Baudelaire. The tradition says that it was Babou who 
suggested to Baudelaire the title Les fleurs du mal. Is this an ex- 
ample of a great event springing from a trivial cause? Or is the tra- 
dition at fault? The purpose of the present study is to examine 
Babou’s one recognized claim to literary glory and, as possible by- 
products of such a study, to clarify the Baudelaire-Babou relation- 
ship and to lay the foundations for a general and serious survey of 
Babou’s life and work. 

While Baudelaire critics and scholars have been almost unanimous 
in assigning to Babou the honor of inventing Baudelaire’s title,’ the 
validity of the tradition is certainly fit matter for discussion. It 
quickly appears from examining the various statements of Babou’s 
claim to this honor that none of them is based on information sup- 
plied either by Baudelaire or by Babou. It is also apparent that 
most of them are not based on independent research but are mere 
repetitions of earlier statements. If all could be traced to one origi- 
nal statement or to a very small number of authorities, Babou’s claim 
would be stripped of the compelling force of critical unanimity in 
which it has been hitherto enveloped. What, then, are the ultimate 
sources of Babou’s claim and how trustworthy are they ? 


Assuming that propositions involving influence cannot be proved 
in the scientific or mathematical sense, the problem is to establish (1) 
the possibility and (2) the probability of the hypothesis in question. 
In other words, is there historical evidence for the statement that Ba- 
bou invented the title Les fleurs du mal and is this evidence convinc- 
ing? 

Since we are concerned in this instance, not with literary in- 
fluence in the usual sense (that is, the influence of one literary text 
upon another), but with influence orally transmitted, we can accept 
only the testimony of eye-witnesses and, perhaps, highly convincing 
circumstantial evidence. Of the critics and biographers of Baudelaire 
referred to so far, only one—Asselineau—could claim to be an eye- 
witness. At first sight, his testimony appears to be a very strong 
statement of the Babou case: 

Le livre n’avait pas de titre alors [c. 1854-1855], aprés avoir été baptisé 
tour a tour les Lesbiennes et les Limbes; grande affaire. et Dieu sait s’il en fut 
longuement question! Celui qui donna le titre définitif, Fleurs du mal, c’est 
Hippolyte Babou, je m’en souviens trés-bien, un soir au café Lemblin, aprés une 
longue enquéte sur ce sujet.” 
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This passage comes from Asselineau’s “Baudelaire: recueil d’anec- 
dotes,” first published in extenso in the Baudelaire: étude biogra- 
phique of Eugéne and Jacques Crépet in 1907. Since Asselineau’s re- 
marks are based on notes made in late 1867 or early 1868,° his testi- 
mony dates from a period relatively close to the event in question. 
Furthermore, the Crépets give a valuable lead to further clues by 
stating in a footnote: “Ce précieux renseignement a été confirmé par 
les témoignages de Poulet-Malassis et de Charles Monselet.” For 
this confirmation, the Crépets were drawing upon an article by Jules 
Le Petit in La Plume for July 1, 1893 (p. 285) : 


On a dit également que le titre définitif fut trouvé par un ami de Baudelaire. 
Voici ce que je lis dans une note manuscrite inédite de Poulet-Malassis son ami 
et son éditeur: “Celui qui donna le titre des Fleurs du mal fut Hippolyte Babou, 
un soir au café Lemblin, aprés une longue enquéte sur ce sujet...” Un autre 
témoignage de ce fait se trouve consigné par Charles Monselet dans le catalogue 
de sa bibliothéque, publié en décembre 1871: ‘Ce titre des Fleurs du mal, dit-il, 
a été trouvé par M. Hippolyte Babou et proposé par lui a Baudelaire en ma 
présence.” 

Since Poulet-Malassis and Monselet both knew Baudelaire per- 
sonally, they obviously could have been eye-witnesses of our event. 
But, in comparing the two statements quoted by Le Petit, we find 
that Monselet’s evidence stands out at once as more convincing than 
that of Poulet-Malassis. First of all, the phrase “en ma présence”’ 
makes Monselet an eye-witness, whereas nothing in the alleged “note 
manuscrite inédite de Poulet-Malassis” indicates whether Poulet- 
Malassis is speaking from first-hand experience or not. Further- 
more, and most damagingly, the words attributed to Malassis are 
suspiciously close to Asselineau’s. Looking closely, we note that the 
words attributed to Poulet-Malassis are closer to Asselineau’s “Baud- 
elaire: recueil d’ancedotes” than to the rough draft: e.g., the former 
has “enquéte” where the latter has “dissertation.” Now, as Crépet 
and Pichois point out,® Jules Le Petit almost certainly owned the 
original manuscript of the “recueil d’anecdotes.” This strongly sug- 
gests that Le Petit is referring to a “note manuscrite inédite” by 
Asselineau rather than to one by Poulet-Malassis. A simple case of 
lapse of memory, perhaps. Or perhaps there was in fact a manu- 
script notation in the hand of Poulet-Malassis which was the original 
of Le Petit’s quotation. If so, it is so close to Asselineau’s “recueil’”’ 
as to suggest that Poulet-Malassis’ evidence is second-hand. 

Thus, Monselet’s testimony is highly relevant and finds no rebut- 
tal; Poulet-Malassis’, if indeed it is his, is of doubtful value. So far, 
then, Asselineau and Monselet agree with each other and are both 
eye-witnesses, not only of the event they describe, but, necessarily, of 
each other. 


There is only one other piece of testimony from a possible eye- 
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witness. Firmin Maillard was a close friend of Babou and mingled 
with a group of petite presse critics and journalists who hovered 
around Poulet-Malassis. In a long, rambling, and mostly anecdotal 
tribute to Babou published in 1903-1905, Maillard writes thus of his 
friend’s fondness for striking titles: “Mais Babou avait la manie du 
titre a effet et, depuis qu’il avait trouvé les Fleurs du mal pour Baude- 
laire, faisait autorité en matiére délicate. .. .”* Scrutinizing this con- 
tribution as coldy as possible, we must conclude that it has far less 
value as evidence than the statements of Asselineau and Monselet: 
Maillard does not claim to have been an eye-witness of the baptismal 
scene ; furthermore, his article was written or at least published long 
after the event and also after the publication of Le Petit’s revelations. 
Perhaps, at the very least, we could draw some assurance from Mail- 
lard’s testimony that, in the world of the petite presse, Babou was 
widely considered to be the inventor of Baudelaire’s title. 

All in all, we seem to be dealing here with an historical event that 
has been verified as well as could be expected under the circumstances. 
We have the eye-witness testimony of two witnesses (Asselineau and 
Monselet), and, so far no cross-examination has shaken them. In ad- 
dition, we have evidence from one or two witnesses (Maillard and 
Poulet-Malassis) which bears upon the point and bolsters Babou’s 
claim, but only as corroborative testimony. 


If it seems historically possible for Babou to have invented the 
title of Baudelaire’s volume, there yet remains the question whether 
it is probable that he did so. The question is all the more relevant 
in that Babou is almost unknown at present. 

This is not the place to undertake a complete rehabilitation of 
Babou, but it is fitting to pass in review some of the principal ex- 
hibits that could be used for such a purpose. Frangois-Hippolyte 
Babou (1823-1878),7 was an active and often colorful figure in the 
Parisian literary world for a quarter of a century. He wrote for 
Le Charivari and Le Corsaire-Satan before he was twenty years old. 
At twenty he became the principal critic of the Revue de Paris, in- 
augurating the serious part of his career with a review of Balzac’s 
La inuse du département. Babou was one of the earliest admirers of 
Stendhal and showed courage and critical insight in praising Balzac 
(though not without reservations) well before the novelist’s death. 
A long article on Sainte-Beuve, in La Revue Nouvelle for May, 1847, 
contains many sound and penetrating observations. Babou’s later 
career somewhat belied the brilliant promise of these beginnings, but 
his critical and journalistic activity was unremitting, and he appar- 
ently enjoyed considerable respect. Perhaps the peak of his reputa- 
tion was reached in the period 1854-1856, when he had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing many of his reviews published as lead articles in the 
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Athenaeum Frangais, an honor he shared with Sainte-Beuve and 
other highly respected figures. Babou was perhaps the most impor- 
tant member of the team assembled by Eugéne Crépet to compile and 
edit his well-thought-of anthology, Les poétes francais (1861-1862; 4 
vols.) : Babou contributed forty-four notices (Asselineau, with twen- 
ty-seven, was the next most important contributor).® It is clear that 
Babou was a regular member of the group which centered about 
Poulet-Malassis, who published four of his books and supposedly 
considered him “le plus spirituel de ses auteurs.” By virtue of this 
connection with the Poulet-Malassis circle, we could presume that 
Babou was well acquainted with Baudelaire even if there were no 
other evidence that they knew each other. It is true that their 
friendship was not an untroubled one, but it is greatly to Babou’s 
honor that he should have angered and frightened Baudelaire by his 
mordant gibe at Sainte-Beuve: “II glorifiera Fanny (by Feydeau), 
l’honnéte homme, et gardera le silence sur les Fleurs du mal.”® Fin- 
ally, by the sheer bulk and continuity of his production, Babou de- 
serves some consideration: so far I have located about 350 critical ar- 
ticles, reviews, and notices, most of them dealing with the literature of 
his own time. In short, Babou was a considerable personage in his 
day and left some honorable claims for attention and respect in ours. 

That Babou was a respected and sometimes perceptive literary 
critic and a productive journalist does not in itself give plausibility 
to the story that he invented Baudelaire’s title. That he was a mem- 
ber of the circles in which Baudelaire moved introduces a hint of 
verisimilitude into the legend. But how can we separate Babou 
from the large number of other people from whom Baudelaire might, 
at least in theory, have taken the essential suggestion for his title? 
As we have said, neither Babou or Baudelaire, as far as we know, 
ever wrote or said anything on the subject. If we turn to Babou’s 
writings, the famous phrase does not occur until after the publica- 
tion of Baudelaire’s volume. 

In the course of ransacking Babou’s writings, however, I came 
upon two small pieces of evidence which show that, some years prior 
to the first appearance of Baudelaire’s title, Babou had already for- 
mulated or discussed ideas close to those contained in and suggested 
by the words, Les fleurs du mal. In an article inspired by Balzac’s 
Les parents pauvres, Babou addresses the great novelist through the 
imaginary Marquise de T.: “... vous seul pouvez cueillir, au bord du 
précipice, ces jolies fleurs vénéneuses poussées sur un fumier. I] faut 
avoir mes soixante ans pour respirer sans danger l’irritant parfum de 
leur calice épanoui.”!® Here, in somewhat lurid form, is the es- 
sential idea which the title of Baudelaire’s volume evokes at first 
glance. The second piece of evidence is perhaps more significant. For 
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one thing, it is a question of the title of a volume of poetry; thus the 
phrase might have something of the brevity and the evocative quality 
of most good book titles. In the very next issue of La Revue Nou- 
velle following the one which contained the article on Balzac just 
mentioned, Babou published a review of two volumes of poetry by one 
Prince Mestcherski,"! Boréales and Les roses noires. His review 
ends with a brief quotation from the latter volume and a comment 
in a highly Baudelairian vein: 


Mes pauvres Roses ont eu Il’onde, 

Elles n’ont pas eu le soleil. 
Sa modestie le trompait. Le soleil a touché ces fleurs délicates, mais, hélas! 
de cette derniére lueur qui monte de l’occident a l’heure ow le jour s’efface der- 
riére la brume des horizons.” 


Baudelaire knew Babou, or at least his work, as early as 1846; 
moreover, he spoke of him at that time in terms of whole-hearted 
approbation.'* They frequented the same milieu—the cafés and edi- 
torial offices known to the petite presse. They contributed to many 
of the same periodicals (not always at the same time, it is true): Le 
Corsaire-Satan, La Revue Francaise, La Revue Fantaisiste, Le Boule- 
vard, La Revue Nouvelle, and La Revue Contemporaine. Both were 
in Poulet-Malassis’ stable of authors. As for the crucial period 
leading up to the first appearance of the title Les fleurs du mal, that 
is, prior to April 1855,1* their known relations are limited to Baude- 
laire’s very favorable allusion to Babou in the Salon de 1846, Babou’s 
publication of two texts by Baudelaire in his ill-fated magazine Le 
Monde Littéraire,* and a quarrel which arose out of this collabora- 
tion. Their quarrel is known to us only through a cold, bitter, yet 
restrained letter from Babou to Baudelaire written on April 20, 1853.16 
The letter from Baudelaire to Babou which provoked it has not come 
to light, but we can easily imagine its general tone and content. What- 
ever the facts may have been in their dispute, it is quite likely that 
Baudelaire was more to blame than Babou. In any case, the ill-will 
stirred up at this time must have gradually abated to the point that 
in 1854 or early 1855, Baudelaire and Babou were to be found to- 
gether at the Café Lemblin on the memorable evening—memorable 
yet, in its details, forgotten—when Babou christened the still un- 
named Fleurs du mal. 

According to the arguments advanced here, (1) Asselineau and 
Monselet were eye-witnesses of this event and agreed that it was 
Babou who put an end to the long search for a title for Baudelaire’s 
poems; (2) Babou had already approximated the idea expressed in 
the words Fleurs du mal on at least two occasions; and (3) Baude- 
laire and Babou, though not always on good terms, moved in the 
same circles and had some rather close relationships well before 
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1854-1855. To this evidence in favor of Babou’s claim and, es- 
pecially, in favor of my contention that the influence of the earlier 
title Les roses noires was decisive in this series of events, I would 
now like to add another argument. 


Just nine years after Baudelaire’s death, his one-time disciple 
Léon Cladel published a set of reminiscences of Baudelaire under 
the title “Chez feu mon maitre.”!* For reasons that remain ob- 
scure, Cladel alludes to many facts about Baudelaire’s life and work 
by using names which represent transparent disguises. He calls the 
poet “Pierre-Charles” ; Belgium is referred to as Holland, Bruxelles 
as La Haye. La Revue Francaise becomes La Revue Gauloise; the 
Hotel de Dieppe, rue d’Amsterdam, becomes the Hotel d’Artevelde, 
rue Flamande. As for the writings of “Pierre-Charles,” Cladel men- 
tions just two: Les ciels factices and Les roses noires, obvious al- 
lusions to Les paradis artificiels and Les fleurs du mal. Thus thirty 
years after the phrase Les roses notres had appeared in a review by 
Hippolyte Babou, it reappeared as a thinly veiled disguise for the 
title of Baudelaire’s poems. Until some contradictory evidence comes 
to light, the most reasonable explanation of these circumstances is that 
Babou used the title Les roses noires as the prototype for Les fleurs 
du mal and that Cladel learned of this in conversation with Baude- 
laire or someone close to him, perhaps Babou himself.1* That Cladel 
was close to Baudelaire, especially around 1861-1862, is well known: 
the preface which Baudelaire wrote for Cladel’s Les martyrs ridicules 
and the circumstances surrounding this production establish that very 
clearly.1® There is not yet any strong evidence for personal contact 
between Cladel and Babou, but it is quite possible for them to have 
known each other. Both were published by Poulet-Malassis; both 
knew Baudelaire well ; both contributed to such periodicals as Le Nain 
Jaune, La Revue Fantaisiste, La Revue Nouvelle, La Revue Fran- 
caise, Le Figaro, and La République des Lettres. Perhaps they were 
not only thrown together: they could have been attracted to one an- 
other by a common background and common interests, for both were 
méridionaux (Cladel being a native of Montauban, Babou of Peyriac- 
Minervois), and both wrote regional fiction set in their native districts. 
It is not necessary for the thesis being developed here that Cladel 
and Babou should have known each other personally—Baudelaire 
himself could well have served as the link between them. But if they 
did know each other, the argument in favor of Babou as the framer 
of the title Les fleurs du mal and in favor of Les roses noires as the 
model on which he worked becomes more plausible than ever. 

The facts assembled here and the inferences drawn from them 
suggest that the tradition which makes Babou the inventor of Baude- 
laire’s title is well founded. It would be foolhardy to say that no 
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facts will ever emerge to discredit it in the future, for much remains 
obscure in the lives of both Baudelaire and Babou. But, for the 
present, it seems reasonable to accept the testimony of the modest 
and devoted Charles Asselineau, who was one of the first to bear 
witness to the genius of Baudelaire and who was apparently the very 
first to attribute the invention of Baudelaire’s title to the otherwise 
forgotten Hippolyte Babou. Baudelaire, Asselineau, and Babou were 
friends in life; it is fitting that their names should be linked together 
in the history of French literature. So far, Babou’s place in that 
history is in a footnote, but it is a footnote to a supremely important 
chapter. 


NOTES 


1. Asselineau, Kahn, the Crépets, Flottes, Porché, Shanks, Peyre, Mauclair, 
Séché, Ruff, Starkie, Morgan, Turnell, Le Dantec, Roth, Pichois, the 
Hyslops, and Dufay ‘all credit Babou with the invention oi Baudelaire’s 
title. For some mild dissent, see Robert-Benoit Chérix, Commentaire des 
“Fleurs du mal”: essai d’une critique intégrale (Genéve: Pierre Cailler, 
1949), p. xxix; and Antoine Adam’s edition of Les fleurs du mal (“Clas- 
siques Garnier”), p. x. The leading arguments for and against Baudelaire’s 
much criticized title are summarized in the ey edition of Les fleurs du 
mal by Crépet and Blin (Paris: Corti, 1942), p. 271. The most compre- 
hensive defense of Baudelaire’s choice is given by Alfred G. Engstrom, 
ae s Title for ‘Les Fleurs du Mal,” Orbis Litterarwm, XII (1957), 
193-202. 

2. Quoted by Eugéne and Jacques Crépet, Baudelaire: étude biographique 
(Paris: Messein, s.d.[1907]), p. 295. 

3. Jacques Crépet and Claude Pichois, Baudelaire et Asselineau (Paris: Nizet, 
1953), p. 28. The passage as given in Asselineau’s rough draft (Crépet and 
Pichois, op. cit., p. 187) is almost identical with the text of the “recueil 
d’anecdotes” as published by the Crépets in 1907. 

4. Professor W. T. Bandy of the University of Wisconsin has kindly verified 
this quotation, which is found in the Catalogue détaillé, raisonné et anec- 
dotique d’une jolie collection de livres rares et curieux dont la plus grande 
partie provient de la bibliothéque d’un homme de lettres bien connu (Paris: 
Pincebourde, s.d.[1872]), p. 37. Monselet’s remark was among some notes 
made by him in a copy of the first edition of Les fleurs du mal. 

5. Baudelaire et Asselineau, p. 30, note 69. 

6. Firmin Maillard, “Ombres et fant6mes, profils disparus: Hippolyte Babou,” 
Revue Biblio-Iconographique, XI (1904), 273. The whole article, in thir- 
teen installments, appeared between April, 1903, and January, 1905. 

7. The year of Babou’s birth is sometimes given as 1824. The register of 
births of the état civil at Peyriac-Minervois (Aude), which I have exam- 
ined myself, gives his date of birth as February 24, 1823. 

8. Among Babou’s notices are those on Louise Labé, D’Aubigné, Mathurin 
Régnier, Boileau, Racine, Voltaire, Chénier, Béranger, Sainte-Beuve, and 
Musset. 

9. On the crisis in Baudelaire’s relations with Sainte-Beuve which Babou thus 
precipitated, see E. and J. Crépet, Baudelaire: étude biographique, pp. 422- 
425, note; Baudelaire, Correspondance générale (Conard edition), II, 275- 
277, 281, 289-292; and André Billy, Sainte-Beuve et son temps (Paris: 
Flammarion, 1952), II, 104-106. 

10. Hippolyte Babou, Lettres satiriques et critiques (Paris: Poulet-Malassis et 
De Broise, 1860), pp. 98-99. This article had originally appeared in La 
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12. 


13. 
14. 
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Revue Nouvelle, XIII (1° février, 1847), pp. 94-124. Apropos of Balzac’s 
possible influence on the title of Les fleurs du mal, see Antoine Adam’s re- 
marks in his edition of Les fleurs du mal (“Classiques Garnier”), p. x. 
Prince Elim Mestcherski (the name is variously transliterated), whom I 
have not yet satisfactorily identified, seems to have lived in France in the 
1830’s and 1840’s. According to Lorenz, Catalogue générale de la librairie 
francais .. . (1840-1865), III, 457, he died in Paris in 1844. For a list of 
his writings published in France, consult the catalogue of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, Vol. 113, p. 409. 

For other expressions of this idea, see Baudelaire, “Notes nouvelles sur 
Edgar Poe,” Nouvelles histoires extraordinaires (Conard edition), p. vi, 
and “Coucher du soleil romantique,” Les fleurs du mal. Gautier developed 
the idea, first in his article on Baudelaire for Eugéne Crépet’s anthology, 
Les poétes frangais (Paris: Hachette, 1861-1862), IV, 596, and more elab- 
orately in his obituary article on Baudelaire which served as the preface to 
the first posthumous edition of Les fleurs du mal (Paris: Michel Lévy, 
1868), pp. 16-19. 

Salon de 1846 (Curiosités esthétiques [Conard edition], p. 182, note). 
Baudelaire used the famous title for the first time in his writings in a letter 
to Victor de Mars on April 7, 1855 (Correspondance générale |Conard edi- 
tion], I, 330). It first appeared in print as the heading for the eighteen 
— published by Baudelaire in the Revue des Deux Mondes of June 1, 
1855. 


. “La philosophie de l’ameublement” (Le Monde Littéraire, March 27, 1853) 


and “La morale du joujou” (ibid., April 17, 1853). 


. The text of Babou’s letter is given by E. and J. Crépet, Baudelaire: étude 


biographique, pp. 312-313. 


. Printed originally in the Musée des Deux Mondes for September 1, 1876, 


this article was reprinted on September 10 in La République des Lettres 
(1, 2£0-257). The text may be read in E. and J. Crépet, Baudelaire: étude 
biographique, pp. 235-249. 


. It should be noted that Gautier, in his long essay on “Les progrés de la 


poésie frangaise depuis 1830,” said of Baudelaire’s contribution to Le par- 
nasse contemporain of 1866: “Quelques nouvelles Fleurs du mal, de Baude- 
laire, s’épanouissent bizarrement au milieu de ce bouquet comme des roses 
noires . . . (Histoire du romantisme [Paris: Charpentier, 1874], p. 364). 
Conceivably, then, Cladel could have taken the phrase from Gautier. But 
for Gautier just as easily as for Cladel, Babou could have been the ultimate 
source: since both Gautier and Babou knew Baudelaire and since both 
were published by Poulet-Malassis, there were several possible points of 
contact. 


. On the relationship between Baudelaire and Cladel, see Baudelaire, L’art 


romantique (Conard edition), pp. 568-571, and, for more detail, Judith 
Cladel, Maitre et disciple: Charles Baudelaire et Léon Cladel (Paris: 
Corréa, 1951). 
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THE DEADLIEST SIN IN THE PARDONER’S TALE 


By Eric W. STocKTon 


Chaucer’s Pardoner’s Tale, which has more than once been called 
“the best short story in existence,”! embodies a plot so serviceable 
that it is still in use. Witness its fairly recent adaptation, for ex- 
ample, in B. Traven’s The Treasure of Sierra Madre, which makes 
use of basically the same story quite effectively, both as a novel and a 
film.2 The Pardoner’s Tale itself continues to hold extraordinary 
fascination today, which is no surprise in that the Pardoner himself 
embodies Chaucer’s closest approximation to the Dostoyevskian dou- 
ble man, and in that the Tale itself uses something of Faulkner’s 
“cracked lens” technique. All the while the Tale remains highly 
readable. Its ostensible moral, too, that “money is the root of all 
evil,” is as applicable today as in the Middle Ages, when avarice was 
“the besetting sin.” Yet money is not the root of all evil. As Mel- 
ville asks in The Confidence Man, “How much money did the Devil 
make in gulling Eve?” I suggest that pride, the deadliest of the 
seven deadlies, is the true theme of the Tale. “Chaucer, like all great 
story-tellers, is easy to read rapidly, but when closely examined, he 
is a difficult writer, sometimes extraordinarily subtle. ...”* Chaucer 
hid his deepest meaning, just as death was hidden in the gold the 
revelers find in the Tale. 

The psychology of the Pardoner himself has perhaps gotten in the 
way of the task of interpreting his story’s meaning. This is indeed 
an age of psychology. Fascinating as his psyche remains, however, 
it is necessary to summarize him here psychoanalytically as a manic 
depressive with traces of anal eroticism, and a pervert with a ten- 
dency toward alcoholism.* “Good” as he is as a character, his Tale 
is even better, and it emerges as the clearest revelation of the man’s 
true character. No one but the Pardoner (and Chaucer!) could have 
told it. 

The contention of this paper is that the deepest symbolic meaning 
of the Tale shows its three revelers guilty chiefly of superbia, pride in 
its most Satanic form. They blasphemously wish to usurp the role 
of Christ Himself. This crime far outweighs their other sins, 
though of these they have plenty: they of course covet money, they 
associate with loose women in the tavern, they yearn gluttonously for 
food and drink, they are wrathful toward the Old Man, they envy 
each other’s share of gold, they are tavern-loafers and drunks, and 
they lie and murder. Far worse than all these sins, however, is their 
diabolical presumption: just as Satan wished to be second to none, 
so these three revelers presume, albeit unwittingly, to supplant Christ 
in His role of killing Death. The story, masterfully told, points up 
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this “moral” in several ways, most notably in the close relationship 
between the “Homily on the Sins of the Tavern” and the old folk- 
tale, ““The Robbers and the Treasure Trove.” 

The Pardoner is asked to tell a story, but first he launches forth 
into a Prologue (lines 329-462) which tells, among other things, how 
he would preach a sermon if he were preaching. The Tale which fol- 
lows is a sort of demonstration sermon. What truly unifies the 
Pardoner’s Prologue and Tale is, in addition to the self-revelation of 
his character, the fact that both Prologue and Tale together consti- 
tute a sermon-parable on the theme of damnation. The artistic unity 
of the work centers about this thematic meaning. The story has 
something of the fable about it, and “The best fiction, at its heart, 
always is [a fable], of course. . . .”> Much in the work points to this 
inner meaning, while the story also exists for its own sake. The 
structural bonds between Prologue and Tale are homiletic and char- 
acterizing. The entire Prologue and Tale operates on two levels 
simultaneously: the Prologue is a boastful self-revelation which es- 
tablishes the teller’s character; it also contains the first two parts of 
a medieval sermon framework: 1) announcement of theme (lines 333- 
334) ; and 2) pro-theme or dilatation (400-434). These two sermon 
parts are imbedded in the personal boasting of the Pardoner about his 
ability as a preacher and his wickedness (335-399 and 435-460). 

Part 3, the divisiones of a sermon, traditionally divided the 
theme into three divisions or sub-topics. Before beginning Part 3, 
however, the Pardoner, who is reminded by a restless audience that 
he is supposed to be telling a tale and not preaching a sermon (461- 
462), makes an attempt to begin a story (463-484). These lines (as 
well as 485-659) constitute what have long been called the “Homily 
on the Sins of the Tavern.” We do not, however, have a separate 
homily here, but rather the three-fold divisions of the theme of 
avarice, which are gluttony (including drinking), gambling, and 
swearing. The fourth major part of this sermon is the major ex- 
emplum, the folktale of “The Robbers and the Treasure Trove” 
(661-894). 

After the major exemplum, which is the tale proper, we have the 
last two parts of a typical medieval sermon framework: 5) the perora- 
tion or application (895-915) and 6) closing formula (915-918).® 
Of these parts, more later. Important for this paper is the suggestion 
that Part 3 (the divisiones) furnishes a valuable and essential com- 
mentary on Part 4, the major exemplum, which cannot be interpreted 
fully without it. All six parts of the sermon, indeed, together with 
their epilogue (919-968), form a highly unified and sophisticated 
work of art, one of mixed genres: self-revelation and demonstration 
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sermon. It will be well to examine at this point the superbly-told 
tale proper or major exemplum. 

The narrative begins with “whilom” (463), the Middle English 
equivalent of “once upon a time,” so the story is timeless. In twenty 
lines (463-482) Chaucer sets the scene for the start of the story 
proper in a tavern or “develes temple.” The Pardoner speaks of a 
“compaignye of yonge folk” (463-464) generally, not of any three 
in particular. The young people revel in gambling, drinking, and 
wenching, and are cursing all the while, as they indulge in their 
“superfluitee abhomynable.’”* As is well-known, there was a popular 
belief in the Middle Ages that an oath caused another wound in the 
body of Christ—a belief used by clerics to discourage swearing (cf. 
Parson’s Tale, X, 591). But the revelers are directly intent upon 
damnation: they deliberately swear because they do not think that 
the Jews wounded Christ sufficiently (474-475). This hell-bent, 
anti-Christ attitude characterizes them throughout the story. 

In his thoughts on their pub-crawling the Pardoner makes an 
easy and natural transition from his major exemplum, Part 4 of his 
sermon, back to Part 3, the divisiones of the theme: 

The hooly writ take I to my witnesse 

That luxurie is in wyn and dronkennesse.* (483-484) 
The Pardoner is so habituated to his usual sermon framework that 
he cannot escape falling back into it. It is too early in his “sermon” 
for the major exemplum he has just commenced, which would ordi- 
narily come fourth, just after the divisiones of the theme. He there- 
fore digresses, so far as story-telling is concerned, to take up the 
three divisiones of his theme of avarice, which are gluttony (includ- 
ing drunkenness), gambling, and swearing. Or to put it differently, 
if the Pardoner’s tale were only that and nothing more, and not a 
demonstration sermon, the three divisiones would constitute a di- 
gression ; as it is, the twenty lines (463-482) which make a false start 
to begin the tale proper constitute a delaying of the expected divi- 
siones. These, however, furnish a basic clue to the meaning of the 
story. 

The Pardoner is medieval, and the Middle Ages usually loved 
digressions, the more and longer the better. But Chaucer is always 
the artist who can make a convention, in this case use of digression, 
serve him, rather than being its slave.* The seeming digression from 
story-telling to sermon indicates that the Pardoner is not quite sure 
just what he is attempting to do, preach or narrate. The Pardoner 
thinks he is bright, that he is far superior to his audience, but pride 
is always of limited perception. 
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In the three parts or divisions, he carefully sets apart one topic 
from the others by transitions. The first of these is: 


And now that I have spoken of gluttonye, 
Now wol I yow deffenden hasardrye. (589-590) 


The second transition is similarly clear: “Now I wol speke of othes 
fals and grete” (629). The third division (or third part of the di- 
gression), that on swearing, concludes with a firm psychological 
bridge back to the story proper, in which oaths are of crucial im- 
portance. In other words, the transitions are carefully planned, and 
the next is the finest of all: “Thise riotoures three of which I telle” 
(661). There has been no mention of three rioters in particular, 
however, but only of a crowd of young people. The Pardoner has 
departed so long from his story (for some 174 lines—from 485-659) 
that he has forgotten where he left off. Chaucer has not. He is sure 
who is rambling, and aware of the ironic contrast of carefully modu- 
lated transitions in the midst of a digression which has no place in the 
story’s plot in the first place. 

The Pardoner begins his tale almost anew, with an incisive scene 
of thirty-one lines (661-691), a scene which has elicited little com- 
ment but which deserves scrutiny. The three revelers are in the 
tavern, drunk already before 9 a.m. Or, if they are not drunk, they 
have already achieved their loquacious and quarrelsome state while 
partly sober (as has the Pardoner himself). Evil as deep-dyed as 
theirs should not be attributed to temporary inebriation. They 
themselves are under the misapprehension that their minds are func- 
tioning ; but the marvelous economy of proportion in the scene, here 
as elsewhere in the tale (most notably in lines 711-767, the scene 
with the Old Man), reveals the helter-skelter nature of their think- 
ing. One reveler, browbeating a bit,!° asks his servant boy to make 
inquiry about the identity of a corpse which is passing by in a funeral 
procession. But there is no need to send for whom the funeral bell 
tolls : the boy knows that it was an old companion of his master’s, one 
who was slain last night by a sneaking thief called Death (670 ff.)." 
And Death is one “That in this contree al the peple sleeth” (676). 
(The use of the plague as background for the tale is original with 
Chaucer, and is perfect.) The master receives this news about the 
existence of Death as brand-new information—this after asking about 
a corpse! The reveling master’s mind obviously suffers from deep 
corruption. 

It is worth pausing a moment to characterize the boy. He is one 
—perhaps the only one—of the children in Chaucer who are life- 
like, notwithstanding his brief fictional role. Usually, Chaucer’s 
youngsters, whether babes in arms such as Constance’s infant son in 
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the Man of Law’s Tale, Ugolino of Pisa’s little starvelings in the 
Monk’s Tale, or the little “‘clergeoun” of the Prioress’ Tale, are un- 
bearably pathetic. The fact that the boy (as well as the tavern- 
keeper and the apothecary) possesses at least a modicum of character 
serves to heighten in contrast the revelers, who in a sense have none. 
Evil has obliterated their individual natures to the point that they 
are naught but cunning animals. None earns a name to call his own, 
none stops to ask the name of the dead man, though the bare fact of 
his death sends them into a passion. The taverner confirms the lad’s 
reply and repeats his warning (lines 685-691), both of which warn- 
ings prefigure that of the Old Man (739-749, 764-767). 

Rashly disregarding these warnings, the three drunken “riotoures” 
rush from the tavern in a rage to search out Death and kill him, all 
the while swearing and thereby wounding Christ (705-710). The 
pace of the story and its immediacy are furthered by the style’s 
breaking out into direct discourse: “Deeth shal be deed, if that they 
may hym hente!” (Cf. 855-858.) 

“Whan they had goon not fully half a mile” (711), they find “an 
oold man and a povre” (713). As in the tavern scene, brevity is 
the soul of the tale. The Old Man is seen for only fifty-four lines 
(713-767). Chaucer here accomplishes an enormous amount in al- 
most no time. This enigmatic figure, who has been exhaustively 
studied, has been made out to be the Wandering Jew, a hermit or 
Christian angel (as in several analogues to this tale), and Death 
himself. He has something of all of these and is therefore more than 
any one of them. With unerring feeling for “negative capability” 
Chaucer leaves the Old Man unlabeled and indeterminate, and hence 
the more universal, the more palpable, as mysterious and true as life 
itself. The three revelers, however, are sheer evil, and therefore 
cannot recognize his Christian goodness. They threaten him until 
he tells them where Death is: down a crooked way to a grove and 
there under an oak (750-767). The symbolism of the setting is 
mixed, as are the rational powers of the revelers. There is no great 
difficulty in viewing the wood as an age-old symbol of worldliness 
and confusion, as in the opening scene of The Divine Comedy. The 
way to it is “croked.” The pleasant word grove shows the temporary 
pleasure of worldly evil. The oak, an inevitable fixture of the old 
folktale, once was sacred to Jove, and its function here is still godly. 

The whole tale proceeds in staccato, nervously paced scenes. The 
first of the two pivotal scenes at the foot of the oak is very short— 
sixty-eight lines (768-836). Upon seeing the eight bushels of gold 
under the oak, the three men run thither. Indeed, the three run 
everywhere in this story, including to their doom; and they often 
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run singly, as here (768-769). Despite their oaths of brotherhood, 
they are never united except in evil and death. Their separateness 
is always apparent. 

The structuralism of the oaths in the story has not, to my knowl- 
edge, been examined. The Pardoner has entered into the develop- 
ment of his story’s plot just after a long stricture against “othes fals 
and grete,” that is, false oaths or perjury and great oaths or blas- 
phemy, both of which kinds of oaths are central in the story. The 
two kinds of oaths are hateful to God, and are condemned in the Old 
Testament, as quoted by the Pardoner (629 ff.). The first reveler 
begins the oaths back in the tavern: 


“Ye, Goddes armes!” quod this riotour, 
“Is it swich peril with hym for to meete? 
I shal hym seke by wey and eek by strete, 
I make avow to Goddes digne bones! 
Herkneth, felawes, we thre been al ones; 
Lat ech of us holde up his hand til oother, 
And ech of us bicomen otheres brother, 
And we wol sleen this false traytour Deeth. 
He shal be slayn, he that so manye sleeth, 
By Goddes dignitee, er it be nyght!” (692-701) 


There are three “grete” oaths here: “Goddes armes,” “Goddes digne 
bones,” and “Goddes dignitee.” There is also the outrageously false 
oath of sworn brotherhood, with the irony, which the swearer himself 
points out, that the others are as evil as he is, in that the three “been 
al ones.” This oath looks forward to and is cancelled out by a second 
oath of friendship between the two men who remain with the gold. 
Chaucer a moment later repeats their worst oath: “Deeth shal be 
deed, if that they may him hente” (710). 

This last oath is both false and great. It is false because it is 
impossible of performance, and such rash vows were sinful. It is 
also a great or blasphemous oath, for it is the role of Christ Himself 
to slay Death. In the words of the Easter Preface of the Book of 
Common Prayer, “Jesus Christ our Lord . . . by his death, hath de- 
stroyed death, and by his rising again hath restored us to everlasting 
life” (American edition, p. 164).1* It was a common medieval idea 
that the first Adam brought death into the world (as the Pardoner 
himself points out, lines 499 ff.), and that Christ was a second Adam 
come to banish death.’* Therefore, the height of sin is the three rev- 
elers’ oath, 

“And we wol sleen this false traytour Deeth; 


He shal be slayn, he that so manye sleeth, 
By Goddes dignitee, er it be nyght!”’ (699-701) 


That Death was indeed truly slain “by Goddes dignitee,” the Middle 
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Ages never forgot. The three drunken revelers are arch blasphemers, 
Satanic in their presumption. 

The common remedy for swearing was its opposite, prayer. In- 
stead of taking Christ’s name in vain, one should name Him piously, 
for the sake of salvation (Parson’s Tale, X, 596-597). The Old Man 
greets the trio with such a prayer: “Now, lordes, God yow see!” 
(715). In contrast to them, he abides by God’s will in living so 
long (725-726). In what is perhaps the finest, most beautiful, and 
most Oedipal death-wish since Sophocles, he prays to Mother Earth 
to let him die (728-738).1* He gently reproves them for their churl- 
ishness and ominously hints at its ultimate result: 


“Ne dooth unto an oold man noon harm now. 
Namoore than that ye wolde men did to yow 
In age, if that ye so longe abyde. 

And God be with yow, where ye go or ryde! 
I moot go thider as I have to go.” (745-749) 


The revelers miss the allusion to Christ’s golden rule, and to the 
Old Man’s hint of an appointment in Samarra. One reveler grows 
rougher, swears four more blasphemies, and concludes with one iron- 
ically false oath: 


“Have heer my trouthe, as thou art his espye, 
Telle wher he is, or thou shalt it abye, 
By God, and by the hooly sacrement!” (755-757) 


This last threat is ironic in two ways: First, the Old Man cannot be 
made to “pay” for it, since it is God’s will that he cannot die. Second, 
it is the swearer who with his two companions will “abye,” and by 
a holy sacrament, too. For the wine in the bottles is sacramental, 
in a sense: medieval thought demanded that vice be punished by 
spiritual forces which were free to use any means available ; and wine 
will be the instrumental cause of two of the revelers’ receiving justice. 


The Old Man does not escape without telling them where Death 
is, but then he leaves them with a prayer stressing the infinite mercy 
of God, mercy which extends to the worst of sinners even to the last 
moment : “ ‘God save yow, that boghte agayn mankynde, / And yow 
amende!” (766-767). His farewell is in dramatic contrast with the 
ten blasphemies specifically uttered by the revelers in the course of 
the tale. 

In the drawing of lots to see who will go to town for bread and 
wine, all three men lose, since they are gambling against God’s om- 
niscient justice. The drawing of lots was placed in the same category 
as blasphemous swearing by Chaucer’s Parson (Parson’s Tale, X, 
604). While his two companions are plotting his death, the “yong- 
este” reveler proceeds upon his journey to town. (Chaucer pur- 
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posely makes almost no distinction among the characters of the 
three.) Again the scene is rapid: all are hurriedly searching for 
their deaths. The “yongeste” continues the oath-swearing of this 
story: 

“O Lord!” quod he, “if so were that I myghte 

Have al this tresor to myself allone, 

Ther is no man that lyveth under the trone 

Of God that sholde syve so murye as I!” (840-843) 
The presumption that he now lives under the throne of God is iron- 
ically true, for so he does, even as all men do, but he does not dwell 
there in the joyous sense he thinks. Now God is moved to permit 
the Devil to lead him to a still worse thought : 

And atte laste the feend, oure enemy, 

Putte in his thoght that he sholde poyson beye, . . . 

For this was outrely his fulle entente, 

To sleen hem bothe, and nevere to repente. 

(844-845, 849-850)” 

This last determination rules out divine mercy in advance and guar- 
antees complete damnation as thoroughly as any human action can. 
An intensification of the earlier oaths sworn deliberately to wound 
Christ (474-475), the oath is defiantly Satanic. 


In a more ordinary sermon than this, the Pardoner might well 
have dwelt at gruesome length upon the sufferings of the two poi- 
soned murderers, as well as their torments in Hell. The focus, how- 
ever, is upon the swiftness and unexpectedness of death in this 
world. “What nedeth it to sermone of it moore?” asks the Pardoner 
(879), and he kills off all three men in nine more quick lines (880- 
888). Often in the Canterbury Tales a story which has been leisurely 
in getting started achieves a rapid denouement ; but in the Pardoner’s 
Tale, once begun, the pace of the story is swift throughout, thereby 
accentuating the reckless haste of the sinners. For example, the 
reveler who goes to town literally runs for bottles (869-870), once 
he has bought poison.’® He is not shown buying either the bread or 
the wine. The sharply limited narrative focus conveys the sense of 
the reveler’s thoughts, which dwell upon nothing but the poison. 
The imagery, too, is at times kinetic: this man’s mind does not 
merely ponder the gold coins, but “rolleth” them up and down in his 
heart (838). 

There has been mention of the Holy Eucharist at two points in 
the Pardoner’s Tale. Chaucer thus hints subtly at the symbolic sig- 
nificance of this sacrament in the fabric of the story. The first ref- 
erence occurs in the first of the three divisiones of the theme of 
avarice, as the Pardoner rails against gluttony: 


Thise cookes, how they stampe, and streyne, and grynde, 
And turnen substaunce into accident. . . . (538-539) 
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Concerning substance and accident, “Chaucer can hardly have used 
this phrase without thinking about the current controversy on the 
Eucharist.”!7 The second mention of the Eucharist, again fairly in- 
direct, occurs when one of the revelers threatens the Old Man into 
telling where Death is to be found: 

“Telle where he is, or thou shalt it abye, 

By God, and by the hooly sacrement!” (756-757) 
The Holy Eucharist has ironically turned into poisoned wine for the 
murderers. The wine is still symbolically sacramental, in that it is 
the instrument of God’s providence. 


Once the two confederates murder the third, they are fated, not 
by divine predestination, but by their own volition, to die. One of 
them says, 

“Now lat us sitte and drynke, and make us merie, 

And afterward we wol his body berie.” 

And with that word, it happed hym, par cas, 

To take the botel ther the poyson was, 

And dranke, and yaf his felawe drinke also, 

For which anon they storven bothe two. (883-888) 
Chaucer has reduced the number of poisoned bottles from two to 
only one (see 871-873), thus seeming to increase the odds in favor 
of the two confederates’ selecting an untainted bottle first. (Such 
gluttons, of course, might well not have stopped until they had drunk 
all the wine on hand.) Whether the change is intentional or not, 
there is never lack of intention on God’s part. The choice of the 
poisoned bottle cannot be a matter of “cas” or mere chance. The 
whole story would indicate that at this point the hand of Divine 
Providence is again at work, just as it was when the revelers met 
up with the Old Man, or when God permitted the Devil to tempt 
the youngest reveler (848). The religious import of the tale is basic, 
and cannot be left to accident, for the wages of sin is death. 

There remains one last problem, namely, the much-discussed al- 
tercation between the Host and the Pardoner. Perhaps it is explain- 
able in part by the Pardoner’s previously illustrated homiletic con- 
fusion. The Pardoner has now completed the first four parts of his 
medieval sermon: 1) statement of theme; 2) ante-theme or pro- 
theme; 3) divisiones; and 4) major exemplum. The regular order 
of the two remaining parts would be 5) peroration or application and 
6) closing formula. The Pardoner has previously confused Parts 3 
and 4 by digressing after the beginning of Part 4 back to Part 3 tc 
take up the three divisiones of his theme. This confusion is under- 
standable, for the Pardoner is not supposed to be preaching a regular 
sermon in the first place, but that is all he knows how to do. He is 
like the “worste” reveler who boasts that his “wit is greet” (778) 
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and then shows that it is not. Chaucer achieves a sort of Shake- 
spearean balance by having the Pardoner proceed to confuse Parts 
5 and 6. He begins and perhaps thinks he completes his peroration 
or application (889-915), and then goes to his closing formula: 


—And lo, sires, thus I preche, 
And Jhesu Crist, that is oure soules leche 
So graunte yow his pardoun to receyve, 
For that is best; I wol yow nat deceyve. (915-918) 


This closing formula is surely not the one sincere moment of re- 
pentance, as Kittredge would have it,’* but his crowning infamy. 
For the Pardoner does not believe, any more than do his three rev- 
elers, that Jesus Christ is our souls’ physician, nor does he truly pray 
for Christ to save anyone. For all he cares, the souls of his hearers 
can go blackberrying (406).’® As for his not wishing to deceive, the 
irony is that while attempting to deceive others, he fails, even as he 
deceives himself into thinking that he is superior to his fellows. His 
whole effort is a futile attempt to bolster his own ego. 

Force of habit (“ ‘For I kan al by rote that I telle’” [Pardoner’s 
Prologue, 332]) leads him to his usual closing formula (916-918). 
His confusion now becomes elaborately complex: ‘ ‘But, sires, o 
word forgat I in my tale: / I have relikes and pardoun . . .’” (919- 
920). He has forgotten he is not really preaching but telling a story ; 
he has forgotten that he has already made his peroration or applica- 
tion—provided that he were preaching ; he has forgotten that he has 
already made sufficient mention of his relics and his pardons all hot 
from Rome (Pardoner’s Prologue, 347 ff.). Since he is not half so 
clever as he thinks he is, in making a last, concerted effort to sell 
pardons he picks the wrong man, Harry Bailly, the Host. 

The Host is as different as a man could be from the Pardoner, 
and a fitting object of the latter’s subconscious envy. Harry Bailly 
is a “propre” or virile man, the Pardoner is impotent. The Host is 
married (Prologue to the Monk’s Tale, 1893 ff.), the Pardoner can 
only boast of marrying (Prologue to the Wife of Bath’s Tale, 163- 
168). The Host protests that he is a plain, blunt man who “cannot 
speke in terme,” though he is often able to cajole pilgrims of the most 
diverse kind into doing what he wishes; the Pardoner is mightily 
proud of his ability to sway minds, yet he is promptly reduced to 
silence by the Host (956-957), even as he was earlier by the Wife of 
Bath (in her Prologue, 169 ff.). In the Introduction to the Par- 
doner’s Tale, the Pardoner has been seen trying at all costs to keep 
up with the Host—in needing a drink, in swearing by St. Runyon, 
etc. He will never have done with trying to assert himself; he must 
boast compulsively, even if it be of his wickedness. Yet he dares to 
accuse the Host of being the pilgrim “most envoluped in synne” 
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(942). He misjudges his man. There is a limit to Harry Bailly’s 
pleasant disposition, though he good-naturedly likes nearly everyone 
on the pilgrimage; whereas the Pardoner’s psychic unrest is so deep 
that he hates all men, including himself. It would be a mocking tri- 
umph to sell relics after having exposed them as pigs’ bones, but only 
a fool would try to do so. 

The Host, on the other hand, is no fool but a keen judge of char- 
acter. Even if he were obtuse, has not the pardoner crowed openly 
about how he spits out his venom “ ‘under hewe / Of hoolynesse 
to semen hooly and trewe’” (421-422)? Given the Host’s character, 
it is quite to be expected that he would react fiercely to the Par- 
doner’s accusation. He has understood that portion of the homily 
which denounces swearing, and knows that he himself is guilty of 
profanity which approaches a crescendo of virtuosity as the Canter- 
bury Tales proceed. The Host also knows the evil wretch who 
prostituted his talent in giving utterance to the fusion of homily and 
tale. Indeed, he knows the rascal’s shamelessness well enough to 
twit him so obscenely as to silence the Pardoner’ psychotic self- 
revelation (946-955). He can outdo the Pardoner in many things, 
including crudity. 

To recapitulate: the Pardoner’s strictures on oaths in his “di- 
gression” from his Tale underline the structuralism of the oaths in 
the Tale itself. The three revelers are guilty not only of avarice and 
murder, but also of Satanic pride in seeking to kill Death.2° The en- 
tire composition of the Tale—its focus, pace, and symbolism—points 
to pride as the deepest and deadliest sin of the revelers. The psy- 
chological make-up of the Pardoner and the resultant homiletic con- 
fusion are enough to account for the Pardoner’s final effrontery and 
the Host’s consequent profane reaction. The attack upon swearing 
succeeds in inspiring a marvelously graphic oath (946-955). 

A good medieval sermon could operate on two levels, and could 
incite the more intelligent hearers to “guess” where it was going. 
There could be one meaning for the commons, another and higher 
meaning for the perceptive elite. In the Pardoner’s Tale perhaps the 
excellently told story of the three revelers and the sledge-hammer 
blows of the attacks upon gluttony, gambling, and swearing would 
have been enough for the groundlings. The keen-witted might also 
have perceived the underlying meaning of the revelers’ blasphemous 
oath to kill Death. Just how much would the Host have understood 
of this symbolic meaning? The question admits of no answer. Cer- 
tainly one can say, however, that the Pardoner himself does not truly 
understand the symbolical import of what he is saying, or he would 
not have debased his God-given talent so cold-bloodedly. All his 
many liturgical and theological references are irreverently made; and 
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in medieval preaching recta intentio is more important than recta 
scientia. He can note how “Crist hadde boght us with his blood 
agayn” (501), but then perversely show that he does not at all be- 
lieve it, vaunting in the assertion that he remains “‘a ful vicious 
man’” (Prologue, 459). It is the Pardoner, not the Old Man of his 
Tale, whose existence is a living death even as he walks the earth. 
The Pardoner does not recognize that he speaks his own epitaph: 


But, certes, he that haunteth swiche delices 
Is deed, whil that he lyveth in tho vices. (547-548) 


NOTES 


1. For example, in The Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, ed. F. N. Robinson, 2nd 
ed. (Boston, 1957), p. 11. All quotations from Chaucer are taken from 
this edition. 

2. A one-reel film of the Pardoner’s Tale has even been made for television, 
starring Monty Woolley in a role absurdly combining the parts of the 
tavern-keeper and the Old Man. 

. Kenneth Sisam, ed. The Clerkes Tale of Oxenford (Oxford, 1923), p. xxi. 
4. See, for example, Dr. Edward A. Strecker, Basic Psychiatry (New York, 

1952), pp. 185, 193, 201, and 262. 

5. Quoted from Mark Schorer, “With Grace Under Pressure,” a review of 
Hemingway’s The Old Man and the Sea, in Ideas for Writing, rev. ed. 
Kenneth L. Knickerbocker (New York, 1959), p. 758. 

6. These six parts follow the pattern given in Professor Robinson’s note on 
the Pardoner’s Prologue, line 333, p. 729. 

7. “Superfluitee” meant “overindulgence,” or the opposite of “norreture,” 
meaning “sufficient nourishment.” See Gower, Mirour de l’'Omme, 16, 
369 ff. (cf. 16, 417 ff. on drunkennesse.) 

8. Lust and drink were thought to be closely associated; the Middle English 
word “likerous” meant either “lecherous” or “gluttonous.” 

9. Professor Kemp Malone has pointed out, in another connection, that Chau- 
cer was fond of establishing a pattern and then breaking it (Chapters on 
Chaucer (Baltimore, 1951], p. 162). 

10. Just as one of them does later to the Old Man, lines 717-719 and 750-759. 

11. It is tempting to read into the text that the old companion had died right 
in this same tavern the night before, and in the company of these same 
three revelers. 

12. The idea of Christ killing death rests ultimately upon Hosea 13:14: “O 
mors, ero mors tua!” This verse is used in the First Antiphon for Lauds 
on Holy Saturday; it is quoted in Piers Plowman at B Passus XVII. 111 
and XVIII. 35. With the Hosea verse cf. I Cor. 15:16, Paradise Lost, 
III. 259-260, Shakespeare’s Sonnet No. 146, and Edward Hubler, The 
Sense of Shakespeare’s Sonnets (Princeton, 1952), pp. 62-63. 

13. The original source of the concept of Christ as a second Adam is I. Cor. 
15:26. For other medieval references to a “second Adam” see Gower, 
Vox Clamantis, II. 431-432, which is in turn taken from Peter of Riga, 
Aurora, Genesis 187-188; Dante, Purgatorio, 32:37 ff. (where the concept 
is symbolically treated). See also Paradise Lost, III. 285-289, IX. 383; 
Paradise Regained, IV. 25; Gower, Confessio Amantis, V. 1737-53, 1756 ff. 

14. This prayer, so strikingly pagan, is one of several ways in which Chaucer 
complicates the nature of the Old Man. A lesser artist would have seized 
upon a stock expression of Christian piety. 

15. On the Devil acting at God’s command, cf. Friar’s Tale, 1447 ff., 1483-88. 
On intending never to repent, cf. Friar’s Tale, 1440-42, and 1630-32. 
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The vivid scene at the apothecary’s - 867) seems to prefigure a similar 
scene in Romeo and Juliet, V. i. 37 ff. 


. Quoted from Professor Robinson’s one on 537 ff., in Works, p. 730. (Cf. 


Dunciad, IV. 549 ff.) The “current controversry” was over Transubstan- 
tiation, then the subject of Wycliffite attack. Another Wycliffite position, 
concerning the doctrine of Dominion, is perhaps echoed in the Pardoner’s 
Prologue, 459-460. By voicing these ideas through the Pardoner, Chaucer 
would appear to evince his unfailing orthodoxy. 

Chaucer and His Poetry (Cambridge, Mass., 1916), pp. 211 ff. 

““T rekke nevere, whan that they been beryed, / Though that hir soules 
goon a-blakeberyed!’ (Pardoner’s Prologue, 405-406)” Cf. Melville, Moby- 
Dick, ed. Luther S. Mansfield and Howard P. Vincent (New York, 1952), 
p. 432: “‘God goes ’mong the worlds blackberrying’” (Chap. 99). The 
editors cite this Chaucer parallel (p. 806). For the meaning of the phrase 
“to go blackberrying” see Sixteen Plays of Shakespeare, ed. George Lyman 
Kittredge (Boston, 1946), p. 569, note on J Henry IV, II. iv. 447. Sum- 
mer loafers and loiterers got their food from haw- and blackberry patches. 
Cf. Thersites’ comment on Ulysses in Shakespeare’s Troilus and Cressida, 
V. iv. 13: “not . . . worth a blackberry.”—Professor Alwin Thaler informs 
me that a similar phrase, “to go beach-plumming,” is used in the Cape Cod 
area. 

I find this idea anticipated, in somewhat different form, in Robert P. 
Miller, “Chaucer’s Pardoner, the Scriptural Eunuch, and the Pardoner’s 
Tale,” Speculum, XXX (1955), 195. 
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THE STASIS OF HENRY IV, PART Il 


By BENJAMIN T. SPENCER 


That each Shakespearean play is a dramatic entity with its own 
organic development, atmosphere, and dramatic integrity is now a 
generally accepted critical premise. Even when the plays are con- 
joined in historical sequence, as in the tetralogy embracing Richard 
II, the two Henry IV’s, and Henry V, one can scarcely fail to be 
impressed by the distinct shifts in texture in reading the plays in 
sequence: the formal and ritualistic mode of Richard I] as contrasted 
with the flexible prose and the comic range of Henry IV, and in turn 
the tighter epic strain which dominates Henry V. Moreover, the 
two parts of Henry IV, as both numerous analyses of scholars and 
also responses of audiences increasingly have tended to show, are 
scarcely one single play of ten acts but, as one critic has recently 
argued, rather two “complementary” parts of one unit, “independent 
and even incompatible.’ 

If one could imagine the dramatic effect of a single performance 
of the four plays of the tetralogy, the result would be, no doubt, 
something like that of a play with four acts, each with its own con- 
trolling atmosphere and theme. Richard II would serve as a somber 
exposition of the “crook’d ways” through which Bolingbroke con- 
trived to displace the ceremonial world of Richard with a reign in- 
volving a more calculated exercise of power; Henry IV as a whole 
would comprise the rising action to a double climax of the two de- 
feats for the anti-Lancastrian rebels—in a sense the second part of 
Henry IV being a repetition of the first, with a conquest of rebellion 
and the reassertion of Lancastrian control as the climax of each; but 
Henry V would not be the conventional denouement so much as a 
final and sustained demonstration of Lancastrian prowess, a con- 
solidation of national unity in a third stroke, this time against a 
foreign enemy rather than against native resistance. Yet within this 
larger tetralogical structure Shakespeare has given 2 Henry IV a 
distinctive dramatic function and tone. The resultant effect is some- 
what akin to that relaxation of tension in the fourth act of the trag- 
edies which Bradley has observed.2 The whole play, in fact, is almost 
a pause—a stasis in the Lancastrian comedy—a comedy which in the 
normal Shakespearean mode ends in marriage but which also in its 
admission of the ruthless strain in the Lancastrian character antici- 
pates the bitter note of Troilus and Cressida and Measure for Meas- 
ure’ In fact, one is tempted to say that 2 Henry IV contains less 
dramatic tension than any other play of Shakespeare. It is a play 
in which almost nothing happens, but in that fact lies much of its 
political meaning and its dramatic integrity. 
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This static atmosphere is comprehensively fixed by the very 
structure of the play. In fact, the greatest tension of 2 Henry IV 
comes perhaps in the opening scenes, wherein one feels that Rumour 
is the real protagonist controlling the action and Henry IV, the 
nominal protagonist is living out his last days as a helpless victim 
of Nemesis.* Hence the Induction in which “Rumour, painted full 
of tongues” speaks of his part in the scenes to follow, is not the ex- 
pendable device which Dr. Johnson took it to be. Rumour is the 
active and unseen force of ill-founded conjecture from the first lines 
in which he stirs Northumberland to the later scenes when he ruffles 
the quiet Gloucestershire world of Shallow, continues to disturb 
Henry with tales of his riotous son Hal, and even fixes on Doll, who 
is arrested because “there hath been a man or two lately killed about 
her” (V, iv, 6-7). Rumour’s agents in the initial and most tensely 
active scene of the play are the several posts that “come tiring on” 
to bring Northumberland the false news of Shrewsbury. Indeed the 
recurrent figure of this a-typical scene is the galloping horse as the 
rumour-bearing messengers rush in “spurring hard” and “almost for- 
spent with speed” (I, i, 35-36). But the “bloodied” and “panting” 
horses (I,i, 38,45) that “seem’d in running to devour the way” 
(1, i, 47) do not long provide the atmosphere for Henry IV, Part II. 
“The times are wild,” Northumberland has remarked earlier (I, i, 9), 
and “contention, like a horse / Full of high feeding, madly hath broke 
loose” ; but this wildness is in truth singularly absent from the dra- 
matic action of the second part of Henry IV in contrast to the first 
part, in which fiery Hotspur and Glendower inspirited the rebels’ 
cause. Now, as Northumberland realizes after the true report of 
Shrewsbury has reached him, Hotspur is Coldspur, and that shift 
intimates the transmutation to the stasis of the later play. The spir- 
ited roan of Hotspur in Part I and the bloody, panting horse of scene 
i in Part II yield to ewes and bullocks at Stamford Fair in Justice 
Shallow’s placid Gloucestershire (2 Henry IV, III, ii, 42-43, 54-55). 
Similarly, the vows of the enraged and grieving Northumberland, 
at the end of the first scene (I, i, 142-60), to set all hearts on “bloody 
courses” soon are dissipated by self-interested rationalization. Only 
Falstaff’s vow to “take any man’s horses” and “ride all night” (V, 
iii, 137-144) to pluck the spoils from Hal after the Coronation, afford 
a kind of ironic resurgence of energy at the end of the play. 


This stasis, adumbrated by the shift in animal allusions, is more 
surely enforced by the very structure of the play—a structure unique 
in the Shakespeare canon. The main characters are introduced so 
gradually or retreat into the background so frequently that they never 
mass as two well-defined and articulate antagonists actively confront- 
ing each other as they did, say, in Henry IV, Part I. The title char- 
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acter of the King does not appear until the third act; the Prince is 
not introduced until the second; Northumberland makes a strong 
appearance in the first scene, to reappear only once; likewise Pistol, 
whose name shared the title-page with Henry IV, bursts in loudly 
late in the second act to appear again only briefly just before the 
Coronation ; and Shallow, whose random talk consumes so much of 
the latter half of the play, is not introduced until the second scene of 
the third act. Only Falstaff appears in all five acts. The result is 
that the scenes become not a cumulative sequence of contagious dra- 
matic tension between two forces but rather a series of panels, almost 
in the mode of a Jonsonian comedy, designed to display character— 
here the character of factions of the body politic as a whole rather 
than of individuals per se. Thus the action involves not merely a 
central conflict between King Henry and the rebels, with each side 
exemplifying a cohesive political conviction, for of major if not 
greater import is the misunderstanding between the King and Hal, 
that between Hal and Falstaff, or that between Falstaff and Prince 
John. Thus the dramatic focus is diffused by what, in effect, is some- 
thing approaching civil anarchy. Moreover, Shallow and the Hostess 
and Pistol appear chiefly to illuminate Falstaff, who as the continuous 
thread of Riot is sustained alone among the characters throughout 
the play to point a danger to responsible Lancastrian government. 
In this diffusion of dramatic conflict the King watches and Hal de- 
liberates, but neither engages in affirmative action till the end of the 
play. 

The distinctive stasis of the play as a whole can further be seen 
by paralleling its major scenes with those in Part I. The splenetic 
rebellion of Hotspur against the King in I, iii of Part I is weakly 
echoed by the discursive analyses of the rebellious Archbishop and 
his cohorts in I, iii of Part II. The fourth scene of Act II in Part I 
is a riotous culmination of a robbery in which Falstaff has been an 
active plotter and, as far as his bulk would permit, an aggressive 
participant ; the comparable scene (II, iv) in Part II shows Falstaff 
as a withered “apple-john,” active only as a mock-hero frightening 
swaggering and drunken Pistol, and pathetically wooing Doll as an 
old man. In place of the converging pride and honor of Hal and 
Hotspur near the end of Part I, there is the duplicity of Prince John; 
in place of the climactic battle of Shrewsbury, there is the anti- 
climactic dispersal of the rebel troops by a ruse; in place of the per- 
sistent Douglas striking at numerous guises of King Henry, there is 
the mock-heroic surrender of Colevile to timorous Falstaff. In the 
final scene of Part I Prince Hal valiantly conquered a valiant foe 
(Hotspur) ; in Part II from a stance of regal authority he abruptly 
dismisses an old companion (Falstaff). 
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That such a dominantly static role is to be played by the major 
characters is underlined by the manner in which each is introduced 
into his panel-like scene. Invariably and initially each professes that 
he is aged, diseased, or weary with life.5 In the first scene of the 
play Northumberland is a sick man who feels himself a “wretch, 
whose fever-weaken’d joints, / Like strengthless hinges, buckle un- 
der life . . .” (I, i, 140-41) ; and though momentarily in his ostenta- 
tious grief over Hotspur’s death he vows to be like a “first-born 
Cain” in an attack on political order (I, i, 144-160), soon thereafter, 
readily yielding to the plea of his wife and Lady Percy that he not 
join the rebels, his mind “makes a still-stand, running neither way” ; 
(II, iii, 64) and he retires to Scotland during the rest of the action 
“to ripe his growing fortunes” (IV, i, 13-14). Falstaff, even more 
literally than Northumberland, is tagged with disease upon his en- 
trance and hence has a factor other than his bulk disposing him to 
inaction. His first line in the play is an inquiry for his doctor’s diag- 
nosis, which suggests that the patient has “moe diseases than he 
knew for” (I, ii, 1-5). Linked to Falstaff’s disease is his impotence, 
as the opening dialogue of his scene with Doll makes clear through 
its reference to the apple-johns which Prince Hal once associated 
with Sir John by including him in his farewell to a dish of these 
“dry, round, old, withered knights” (II, iv, 1-10). Later in the 
scene Sir John’s decline is further stressed as Doll urges him “to 
patch up” his “old body for heaven,” as Hal calls him a “withered 
elder” and a “dead elm,” and as Falstaff himself poignantly admits 
“I am old, I am old” (II, iv, 252-53, 281, 294, 358). “An I had 
but a belly of any indifferency, I were simply the most active fellow 
in Europe,” Falstaff says near the end of the play (IV, iii, 22-25), 
claiming that it is only his “womb” which “undoes” him. But his 
reluctance to militant action has a larger than physical context in his 
diseased old age and in his parasitical and cynical view of the state. 

The static temper of the play is rooted as firmly in the royal fam- 
ily as in the indisposition of Northumberland and Falstaff. Even 
from the young redemptive hero, the Prince, the first words have an 
unpromising turn: “Before God, I am exceeding weary”—a strange 
announcement to come from the victor at Shrewsbury. Little won- 
der that his father the King should feel that the only activity to be 
expected from Hal is the flight of his affections toward peril and de- 
cay (IV, iv, 65, 66), or that like the bee he will scarcely leave his 
“comb / In the dead carrion” (IV, iv, 79-80). But it is rather the 
King’s illness than the Prince’s irresponsibility which is the reiterated 
concern of his subjects throughout the play, and which as a contin- 
uously somber motif helps to explain the indecisive restiveness of the 
kingdom. Sleepless and uneasy on his first appearance (III, i, 1-30), 
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he all but justifies Hastings’ metaphor of the “fangless lion” (IV, i, 
218), and weary and troubled with civil strife he can but dream of 
leading a crusade to the Holy Land (IV, iv, 1-10). Indeed, until the 
very end of the play the King’s failing strength contagiously saps 
the spirits of those about him, and to reinforce this depressive tone 
Shakespeare several times reiterates the feeling of “heaviness” felt 
by all just before and after the King’s death (IV, iv, 8; V, ii, 14, 25, 
26, 27). 

The stasis of the play derives, however, not merely from the 
weariness and disease of the royal few but also from the rebellious 
and the common many. Men “take disease, one of another,” re- 
marks Falstaff (V, i, 85); and the Archbishop charges that “we are 
all diseased” and the “rank minds” of the surfeited populace must be 
purged of “the obstructions which begin to stop / Our very veins of 
life” (1V, i, 54-66). As the Archbishop views the masses as a sick 
dog pining for its own vomit (I, iii, 95-100), so the King construes 
the kingdom as a foul body with rank diseases near its heart, and the 
rebellion as an infection which, “gathering head,” has broken “into 
corruption” (III, i, 38-40, 76-77). The minor characters enhance 
in their own individual infirmities the sense of the incapacitated body 
politic, unfit for wholesome action: Doll Tearsheet, “Sick of a calm,” 
is constantly infectious, according to Falstaff (II, iv, 40, 49-50), and 
Bullcalf professes to be “a diseased man” (III, ii, 191). With this 
continual allusion to diseases infecting all strata of Lancastrian so- 
ciety, Shakespeare constructs a metaphor which not only gives a uni- 
fied atmosphere to his drama but also conveys the texture of a so- 
ciety brought to a political and moral stasis. The remedy, as the 
Archbishop believes, must needs be a purgation of the obstructions 
which stop the nation’s life blood. Henry IV, Part II is not an 
analysis but a dramatic representation of these obstructions: of a 
kingdom infected and paralyzed by usurpation, political cynicism, and 
rebellion. Here drama is not so much the imitation of an action as 
of inaction, and it must so remain until the purgation is effected—a 
three-fold purgation that involves the suppression of social disorder 
in the rebels, the penitence and death of the King who ascended the 
throne by “crook’d ways” (IV, v, 185), and the renunciation of Riot 
by the new monarch. 

The “obstructions” clogging the veins of the national life and 
bringing it to a “still-stand” are further projected by a pervasive 
imagery of stasis which goes far beyond the allusions to disease, 
weariness, and age. In the rebel forces, as among Lancastrians, there 
is a fatal lack of momentum and purpose. With Hotspur’s death at 
Shrewsbury, Morton explains, the rebel troops lost their courage and 
“turn’d on themselves, like dull and heavy lead” (I, i, 114-118). 
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Yet the absence of Hotspur’s inspiriting command was not the only 
factor that weakened the aggressive temper of the rebel forces. The 
pejorative word “rebellion” with which their cause was tagged, Mor- 
ton reminds Northumberland, so affected Hotspur’s men that the 
“action of their bodies” was divided “from their souls,” and hence 
they could but fight “with queasiness, constrain’d.” In fact, Morton 
declares in a climactic image of stasis, their sense of guilt at being 
aggressors against a national order (however just their cause) “froze 

.. up” their spirits “As fish are in a pond” (I, i, 192-200). With 
such “leaden” and “frozen” troops the rebellion can of course never 
become, dramatically speaking, a serious enough threat to endanger 
the King and hence to involve the sustained concern of the audience. 
Although Northumberland can proclaim that “The times are wild” 
and that “contention, like a horse / Full of high feeding, madly hath 
broke loose” (I, i, 9-10), the only events in the play consonant with 
Northumberland’s images of wild tension are those in the first scene, 
in which the distraught messengers bring conflicting news of Shrews- 
bury, and the later parallel among the King’s forces reported by 
Peto to the Prince, when “twenty weak and wearied posts” came 
from the north and “a dozen captains, / Bare-headed, sweating, 
knocking at the taverns” (II, iv, 385-89) sought to rouse hedonistic 
Falstaff to quick action—a kind of action which, ironically, comes 
only when Sir John feels that with the impending Coronation he has 
become “fortune’s steward” and that, in his eagerness to grasp the 
spoils, he must “take any man’s horses” and “ride all night” (V, 
iii, 135-144). Indeed, the reference by the Prince to the rebellion 
as a “tempest of commotion” (II, iv, 392), and by Westmoreland 
as a “damn’d commotion,” (IV, i, 36) is scarcely justified by the 
dramatic representation in the play. The rebel leaders discursively 
argue and plan in their several scenes, yet their divided councils issue 
in no zealous and committed encounter like the battle of Shrewsbury, 
but in an orderly dispersal as easy and almost willing victims of a 
deceptive offer of surrender. To cap this anti-climactic collapse of 
the rebellion, Shakespeare likens the discharged army to “youthful 
steers unyoked,” (IV, ii, 103-04) and as a mock-heroic aftermath he 
has the rebel Colevile yield to the most innocuous and deferential of 
all warriors, Sir John Falstaff! 


The stasis that Sir John provides for the play comes not merely 
from the age and disease which, as has been observed, he shares 
with other characters. Virtually all the metaphors and epithets ap- 
plied to him are anti-kinetic; and since he is not only a dominant 
influence on the Prince but also the mock-heroic center of a consid- 
erable corruption and disloyalty among the King’s forces, the cumu- 
lative effect of the descriptions is to re-emphasize the inertia which 
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pervades the play. He is variously referred to, in this sequence of 
allusions, as a “sow,” (I, ii, 13), and “old boar” (II, ii, 159), and 
a “Bartholomew boar-pig” (II, iv, 250), and the measure of his 
agility is aptly fixed by Doll when she states that Sir John pursued 
the fleeing Pistol “like a church” (II, iv, 249). Indeed, Falstaff 
would prefer, as he confesses, “to be eaten to death with a rust than 
to be scoured to nothing with perpetual motion” (I, ii, 246-48). 
With this aversion to motion it is not surprising that he is charged 
with loitering by the Chief Justice (II, i, 198) and with “tardy tricks” 
by Prince John after appearing at the battle scene “when everything 
is ended” (IV, ii, 31). Sir John is not incapable, of course, of one 
kind of activity: “have I,” he asks, “in my poor and old motion, the 
expedition of thought” (IV, iii, 36-37)? From the political point 
of view in this history play, Falstaff’s liability lies in the fact that 
“expedition” comes only in thought, not in loyal action or socially 
responsible behavior. His overt activity is largely confined to mak- 
ing love to Doll, filling his own pockets by misusing his commission 
to recruit for the army, and following the “law of nature” by goug- 
ing Justice Shallow (III, ii, 356-58). Virtually the only activity he 
delights in is that “expedition” of thought and sensation dependent 
on the operation of sherris sack, which ascending into the brain 
“makes it . . . full of nimble, fiery and delectable shapes.” Falstaff’s 
ideal kingdom, indeed, can only be an inner one where the blood, 
warmed by sack, “illumineth the face, which as a beacon gives warn- 
ing to all the rest of this little kingdom, man, to arm; and then the 
vital commoners and inland petty spirits muster me all to their 
captain, the heart, who, great and puffed up with this retinue, doth 
any deed of courage” (IV, iii, 103-122). Had Falstaff been disposed 
to translate this vision of exemplary communal action within the 
body to his own responsible mission in the body politic, he would not 
have become the dominant symbol of stasis in Henry IV, Part II, 
and the newly crowned King, undertaking a redemptive action for 
the kingdom, would not have been obliged to banish him from the 
royal presence. 

If the depiction of the Falstaffian stasis is largely physical both 
in image and origin, that of Shallow may be said to be temporal. 
The inactivity of Shallow’s Gloucestershire world involves such a 
remoteness from issues of moment that time has no meaning there. 
It is the world of “small beer,” as Hal denominates it (II, ii, 7-8), 
where “humble considerations” (II, ii, 14) are so far from “great- 
ness” that all stresses are removed and life consists chiefly of con- 
fused and incongruous reminiscences of the past. Justice Shallow 
can recount his amorous and pugnacious behavior as a young man 
and can admire the fine shooting of old Double, but only in the mood 
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of one to whom these active days have become a romantic contrast 
to the uneventful and immobile life of the present. So lacking in 
perspective and distinction has Shallow’s life become that the most 
incompatible subjects can be juxtaposed without any transition: 
“death, as the Psalmist saith, is certain to all; all shall die. How a 
good yoke of bullocks at Stamford fair?” (III, ii, 41-43)® Shallow’s 
very speech reflects the placid inertia of his provincial world and 
senile mind in its constant repetitiveness: “Davy, Davy, Davy, Davy, 
let me see, Davy; let me see, Davy; let me see. . . .” Through this 
“starved justice,” (III, ii, 327) therefore, Shakespeare projects an- 
other facet of a stasis which must be counteracted if England is to be 
converted into an organically vital whole. In the political premises 
which underlie Henry IV, Part II not only is Falstaff a “wen,” as 
the Prince terms him (II, ii, 115) but Shallow likewise in the last 
scenes of the play proves himself to be a parasitic and unsightly 
growth on the body politic. Like Falstaff, Shallow can be roused 
to action only by the promise of spoils at the expense of the national 
welfare. 


From the evidence afforded by the distinctive structure, charac- 
terization and imagery Shakespeare, with that fusion of unconscious 
and conscious intent which underlay his greatest work, would seem 
to have achieved an objective correlative of that “still-stand” which 
often afflicts a nation before its emergence into confident and unified 
life. If such an assumption be valid, then Henry IV, Part II must 
be adjudged one of his most perfect plays, for the very lack of dra- 
matic tension and sharply defined conflict is a functional expression 
of the play’s purpose. Shakespeare has here, in effect, with variety 
and deftness dramatized the undramatic—a dying and troubled King, 
a weary and penitent Prince, an indecisive rebellion, the pathetic end 
of a diseased old hedonist, and the trivial concerns of provincial life. 
To the last scene in the play Shakespeare holds these elements in 
ridiculous or poignant suspension, with only Pistol’s blustering en- 
trances and the deceptive voice of Rumour to quicken occasionally 
the slow-paced drift of events. 

Not until the opening acts of Henry V will the new King be able 
to demonstrate that the obstructions in the veins of the national life 
are being effectively purged. Only in “the perfectness of time” will 
Henry V be able to counteract the stasis of his father’s last days by 
proving in his judicious and firm leadership that after all the “bee 
doth leave her comb in the dead carrion” (IV, iv, 74-79). The “rot- 
ten times” which Henry IV had feared (IV, iii, 60) will not come 
to pass because the new King will carry out his vow to “raze out / 
Rotten opinion” (V, ii, 128). Hence at the end of the play his blood, 
as he had promised, no longer flows “in vanity” but rather “in formal 
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majesty” (V, ii, 129-33). The “tender lambkin” whom Falstaff had 
envisaged (V, iii, 123) as his pawn becomes the “warlike Harry” 
(Henry V, 1, Prologue, 1.5), and “all the youth of England are on 
fire. . . . / Following the mirror of all Christian kings, / With 
winged heels, as English Mercuries” (Henry V, II, Prologue, 1, 6-7). 
Thus with a new buoyancy in imagery and style the last play of the 
tetralogy no longer projects the static world of Henry IV, Part I], 
but rather with its swift changes and recurrent crises evolves into a 
“swelling scene” for the depiction of which Shakespeare felt impelled 
to invoke “a Muse of Fire” (Henry V, Prologue, 11.1, 4). To de- 
pict the stasis of Henry JV, Part I], such a Muse was not invoked 
because no such Muse was needed. 


NOTES 

. Cf. Shakespeare Survey, X1 (Cambridge, 1958), 138. For recent evalua- 
tions of the structural and thematic relationship of the two parts, see 
Harold Jenkins, “Shakespeare’s History Plays: 1900-1951,” and Clifford 
Leech, “The Unity of 2 Henry IV,’ in Shakespeare Survey, V1 (Cam- 
bridge, 1953), 1-24. Cf. also D. Traversi, Shakespeare from Richard I] 
to Henry V (Stanford, Calif., 1957), pp. 1, 7, 8, 11, 108 ff. 

2. Cf. Shakespearean Tragedy, Lecture II. 

3. Cf. C. Leech, pp. 18-20; D. Traversi, Chap. IV, passim. 

4. Anne Marie McNamara, “Henry IV: The King as Protagonist,” Shake- 
speare Quarterly, X (Summer, 1959), 423-431, argues for the king as the 
active hero of the two parts. 

. The allusions to disease and age have been elsewhere observed—e.g., among 
others, by Traversi and Leech, but in a somewhat different critical context 
and emphasis. 

6. Certain editors have been troubled by this abruptness and have felt the 
speech must have as yet undiscovered allusions which connect the parts. 
But such incongruities are a characteristic part of Shallow’s mind and are, 
probably, not susceptible to logical explanation. 
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PARALLEL ENTRANCES AND EXITS IN PARADISE LOST 


By TxHomas B. Stroup 


That Paradise Lost achieves a completely satisfactory justifica- 
tion of the ways of God to men may be justifiably questioned ; that 
Milton says he has made good his promise cannot be. In the last 
scene Adam and Eve have been convinced by the Great Argument 
and have, through Gabriel’s vision, narration, and the dream fur- 
nished Eve, been reconciled to their fallen state. In the very last 
line they accept Providence as their guide. Thus the poet has di- 
rectly and carefully, if not obtrusively, knit up his ending with his 
beginning. Such practice is not uncommon in Milton, especially in 
Paradise Lost. Many entrances, many beginnings, are necessary in 
such a long work, and as many exits, as many endings. To note 
how the poet knits up the two may sharpen our awareness of his 
craftsmanship. 

The final scene mentioned above suggests yet another beginning. 
It will be recalled that Satan jealously watches unseen the first ap- 
pearance of our first parents in all their naked majesty, and their 
first passing before him: 


So hand in hand they passd, the loveliest pair 
That ever since in loves imbraces met, .. . (IV, 321-22)? 


Their last appearance, following Michael’s leading them down from 
the “subjected Plaine” (an iteration of their fallen state), echoes in 
the very last lines the words and repeats the picture of their first: 

They hand in hand with wandring steps and slow, 

Through Eden took their solitarie way. 
They come first upon the sheltered stage of Eden, hand in hand, 
watched over by angels but with Satan lurking in the background 
watching, the future before them; now quietly subdued they leave 
the sheltered place and emerge solitary upon the unrestricted stage 
of the world “all before them, where to choose.” Having lost the 
innocence of their first entry, they have gained wisdom through their 
trial and suffering and may now “choose / Thir place of rest, and 
Providence their guide.” Thus the poet deliberately binds up their 
last appearance with their first, their first entry with their final exit. 
It is delicately done, and the essential difference between the two 
carefully indicated. 

But Milton does considerably more than usher these two on and 
off stage in a similar manner. He links up the whole of the two 
scenes, comparing and contrasting them rather more fully than one 
might at first think. In the first with Satan overhearing, Adam by 
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explaining his attitude toward his wife unwittingly gives away his 
weakness, touches the keynote to his ultimate fall in the very first 
words he speaks. He calls Eve 
Sole partner and sole part of all these joyes, 
Dearer thyself then all; ... (IV, 411-12) 
That she is dearer than all prepares us well enough for the later turn 
of events. But the poet prepares us for yet more in the complete 
scene. Eve’s first speech likewise expresses her relation to her 
spouse. She knows what it should be: 
Oh thou for whom 
And from whom I was formd flesh of thy flesh, 
And without whom am to no end, my Guide 
And Head, what thou hast said is just and right (IV, 440-43). 
She goes on to recount what she remembers of her first created mo- 
ments, ‘“‘when from sleep / I first awak’t,” and of the voice which 
spoke to her and led her to the being 
Whose image thou art, him thou shall enjoy 
Inseparable thine, to him shall beare 
Multitudes like thy self, and thence be call’d 
Mother of human Race: ... (IV, 472-75). 
She goes on to describe her first conscious acts, touching the keynote 
to her fall, her self-love, then the meeting with Adam. She repeats 
his words, which again echo the marriage ceremony, his seizing her 
hand and her submission to his will. 


In so doing she not only prepares the reader for the Fall but for 
her final appearance, the final scene of the poem. At this point 
Adam, having seen and heard from Michael an account of the future 
of his race, runs ahead of the angel to his still-beloved Eve, who has 
been asleep in her bower, only to learn that she has had a dream in 
which she has been made aware of all the angel has told him. As 
in her first scene, she has been roused from sleep. Her words, more- 
over, here suggest those of the earlier scene. And whereas in the 
first she realized not only her union with Adam, “flesh of thy flesh,” 
but her obligation to be directed by him, “Guide / And Head,” in the 
last she acknowledges the unity with him and, now that her lesson 
has been learned, her complete obedience and submission to him: 

. .. but now lead on; 
In mee is no delay; with thee to goe, 
Is to stay here; without thee here to stay, 
Is to go hence unwilling; thou to mee 


Art all things under Heav’n, all places thou, 
Who for my wilful crime art banisht hence (XII, 614-19). 


The difference is notable: she has learned true obedience, she needs 
no persuasion. 
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In her first appearance she relates how she heard the voice which 
led her to predict that she to Adam would 


. - . beare 
Multitudes like thyself, and thence be call’d 
Mother of human Race: .. . (IV, 473-75). 


In the last she recalls this promise and, now that she has broken the 
one “Command / Sole Daughter of his voice,” is consoled by the 
wonder, the great paradox of her deed: 


. . . though all by mee is lost, 
Such favour I unworthie am voutsaft 
By mee the Promis’d Seed shall all restore” (XII, 621-23). 


Milton thus deliberately knits up the last appearance of Adam and 
Eve with their first. Verbal echoes, similar situations—though with 
their necessary differences—attest the care of the artist. Eve's 
obedience to Adam in the last scene is achieved; it is not as in the 
first simply potential. No more of self-love in the last. Even though 
she is grief-stricken at the loss of her flowers in Eden, she willingly 
leaves them: no more to be separated from her lord on their account. 
Adam has similarly matured: aware of that “One easy prohibition,” 
which he explains to Eve in their first scene, in their last he has 
learned fully what that prohibition means, finds God’s ways justified, 
is reconciled to his fallen state and ready to trust Providence as his 
guide. At the very point of their subjection, when lowest cast down, 
they are through His Providence assured of redemption and blest 
with hope. 

Now, if the first scene in which Adam and Eve appear is delib- 
erately linked with their last, what of other first and last appear- 
ances? Does Milton repeat the practice? I think he does—and 
quite as deliberately, if more unobtrusively. 

The first scene in which Satan and his leaders appear, the first 
scene of the poem, bears resemblance to their last. One recalls that 
for nine days he and his forces have lain vanquished and silent, 
“rowling in the fiery Gulfe.” They break the horrid silence only 
through the Father’s permission (I, 50-83). The last scene in which 
they appear brings back the silence, except for the hiss: they lie 
writhing as in their first scene, but now as serpents (X, 504-516), 
eating the fruit of the hellish tree turned ashes in their mouths (X, 
564-67). Thus we last see them, not restored to their former shape 
but chewing bitter ashes, prone as we first saw them, for they are 
now in serpent shape, doomed to such for a season every year. 

In between their first and last appearances are several parallel 
scenes, all involving Satan. The Great Consult and debate of Book 
II is called, then the meeting of Satan with Sin and Death, Satan's 
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flight through Chaos, his visit as a lesser angel with Uriel on the 
Sun, his soliloquy on Niphates, his observation of Adam and Eve, 
his first essay at the temptation of Eve as a toad, and his expulsion 
from Eden. Taken in approximately reverse order, we notice the 
parallels of each of these. The soliloquy of Niphates is paralleled 
by Satan’s return before the successful temptation and his long so- 
liloquy as he resolves to take the form of the serpent (IX, 99-178) ; 
but whereas in this latter scene the same bitterness, jealousy, and 
hate are apparent as in the former, now the fallen archangel has 
wholly succumbed to despair and, made reckless thereby, is wholly 
resolved on spite. The second temptation parallels the first, with 
obvious differences. Satan’s slinking back after the successful temp- 
tation to see and overhear what has happened to his victims and 
what will happen to himself (X, 332-45) is in direct contrast with 
his first sight of the pair. So is his second meeting with his off- 
spring, Sin and Death, now on the upper boundaries of Chaos rather 
than at hellgate. In his first meeting, he does not recognize them 
and comes almost to blows with Death; in the second he comes upon 
them recognized and recognizing them, triumphant, and sends them 
as his representatives to Earth—as the Son will later be sent to re- 
deem the world from these two (X, 347-409). Returning, he slips 
through hellgate, now wide open, and into Pandemonium incognito. 
He has grown accustomed to disguises on his long adventure, having 
slipped twice into Eden unrecognized. But here he parallels es- 
pecially his getting by Uriel and a “stripling Cherube,” for he appears 
in Pandemonium as “plebeian Angel militant / Of lowest order, 
...” (X, 442-43). Returned to his throne, he addresses his followers 
in much the same words and rhetoric he used in his first speech be- 
fore the conclave (which one would expect); he also connects the 
latter speech directly with the former: 
“Thrones, Dominations, Princedoms, Vertues, Powers, 


For in possession such, not onely of right, 
I call ye and declare ye now, . . .” (X, 460-62). 


With this compare the opening of the first oration in Pandemonium: 


“Powers and Dominions, Deities of Heav’n, 

For since no deep within her gulf can hold 

Immortal vigor, though opprest and fall’n, 

I give not Heav’n for lost... .” (II, 11-14). 
Here in the first speech he gives not Heaven for lost but maintains 
boastfully that the celestial virtues, rising from their fall, will appear 
more glorious than if no fall had taken place, suggesting the felix 
culpa appropriate to his victims, not to him and his followers. In his 
final speech, claiming a triumph, he maintains that if he has not 
gained heaven, he has gained “a spacious World, to our native 
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Heaven / Little inferior,” and that he has freed his followers from 
their degradation: ‘““What remaines, ye Gods, / But up and enter 
now into full bliss.” The irony of this speech has been noted already. 
But the last speech has its origin in the first; the one is linked in 
the poet’s mind with the other, and he intends his readers to recog- 
nize the connection. 

But the poet went further in making deliberate parallels, com- 
parisons and contrasts. It is surely his intention that the reader note 
at least one such between the opposing forces, for he makes a pointed 
contrast between Satan’s last appearance and Adam and Eve’s final 
scene. Whereas the apparent triumph of Satan really ends in his 
writhing defeat, the apparent defeat of Adam and Eve ends in peace 
and quiet assurance. Satan and his followers have to look forward 
only to their annual humbling, symbolizing their eternal frustration 
and defeat; Adam and Eve, to the sweat of the face in earning food 
and pain in childbearing, it is true, but also to the future generations 
of men—and ultimately, through prevenient Grace, to “New Heav’ns, 
new Earth, Ages of endless date. . .” For them great hope; for 
Satan none. 

This deliberate paralleling of scenes to sharpen contrasts, to 
heighten irony and knit up the parts of the poem, indicates some- 
thing of the art of the poet. Sometimes these appear almost as leit- 
motifs. As Professor Gilbert says,? Milton may not have “composed 
in the present sequence of the work,” but he kept well in mind not 
only the plan of the whole but that of related parts, those especially 
which might lend themselves to parallel treatment, else the more 
subtle connections such as these would not be found to delight the 
reader and enhance the value of the work. “The end lies concealed 
in the beginning,” says one of James Stephens’ philosophers. And, 
though he was speaking primarily about birth and death, he would 
have extended his observation to include a great principle of art, I 
am sure, for he was a great one to speak of things in general. Milton, 
I am sure, would have been one of the last to disagree with him. 


NOTES 


1. All quotations from Paradise Lost are taken from The Student’s Milton, 
ed. Frank Allen Patterson (New York, 1936). 

2. Allan H. Gilbert, On the Composition of Paradise Lost (Chapel Hill, 1947), 
p. 3. 
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THE EFFECT OF THE RESTORATION* ON PROSE FICTION 


By BENJAMIN Boyce 


My subject is large, my time is short. With something of the 
sense of urgency that from 1640 to 1660 drove Englishmen into ill- 
prepared battles and painful compromises and then, after 1660, drove 
them into a new set of ad hoc regulations and conscious necessary 
lamentable omissions—I say, with a sense of the pressure of time 
and place I sail into my problem. 


The year 1660, so easily picked out of the calendar today, is 
probably plainer in significance now than it was then. Charles was 
in and the Puritans were out, many hoped. But Charles—who could 
put a finger on Charles? Escaping as a youth of sixteen from his 
would-be captors to the Scilly Isles, he had then gone to Jersey and 
next to Paris; two years later he was patrolling the sea-lanes at the 
mouth of the Thames; then after a stay in Holland he landed in 
Jersey again in 1649; in June of 1650 he was in Scotland and about 
a year later travelled down into England until in September he and 
his Puritan troops (I believe I know what I am saying) were de- 
feated at Worcester. Before that military sally began he had publicly 
repudiated his father. In 1654 he moved to Germany, in 1656 to 
Belgium ; in 1659 he visited Spain. His arrival at Dover in 1660, 
therefore, must have seemed distinctly tentative to a good many peo- 
ple. The writers of prose fiction, as nearly as I can discover, did not 
mark the arrival of Charles in 1660 or his crowning at last in April, 
1661, by any changes of course. Brathwaite’s Panthalia, published 
in the summer of 1659, attacked Oliver Cromwell more fiercely and 
elaborately than any political romance published later. 

Before we consider the Restoration we should glance at the prose 
fiction published in the preceding two decades. Here I must do as 
everyone must do when he requires knowledge of the prose fiction of 
the seventeenth century. I must depend for my facts of bibliography 
upon the invaluable three-part chronological check-list of prose fic- 
tion of that century assembled by Charles C. Mish and issued in 
1952 by the Bibliographical Society of the University of Virginia. 

A large part of the fiction published between 1640 and 1660 
consisted of reprints of earlier works. The writings of Robert 
Greene and Thomas Deloney, Sidney’s Arcadia and Sir John Mande- 
ville’s Travels, The Seven Wise Masters of Rome and the Gesta 
Romanorum, all reprinted during these years, show that readers 
were still enjoying Elizabethan and even medieval books. Along 


*Editors’ note: the three essays beginning with this one constituted the pro- 
gram on the Restoration Tercentenary at the 1960 meeting of the South Atlantic 
Modern Language Association. 
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with these one may mention the slightly later volumes of Emanuel 
Forde, whose romances combined the chivalric and the pastoral and 
the sordid in a special, vulgar way that seems to have pleased many 
readers. 

Another large section of the works of fiction published during 
the Commonwealth period, in significance surely the most important 
section, consists of translations—Spanish picaresque romances, Boc- 
caccio, Rabelais, Don Quixote, and Sorel’s Extravagant Shepherd. 
The translating of such books suggests that in the years of Puritan 
rule there was a quite hearty interest in the facts of life and human 
nature and the comedy resulting from them. 

But among the translations, still more significant is the appear- 
ance of the vast new French heroic romances, each of them put into 
English, often in more than one version, within a few years after 
the original Paris edition. Indeed the promptness with which the 
later works of Calprenéde and Scudéry were issued in translation 
would suggest that we ought to think of the English reader as con- 
stituting part of the public for which those two highly sophisticated 
and modish authors wrote. 

Naturally one finds also in the 1650’s that a few British authors 
attempted in one way or another to duplicate the mysterious charm 
of the monumental French works. But only Roger Boyle, a military 
man with plenty of courage and years of practice in deploying troops, 
dared rival, in his Parthenissa, the vast and patient scale of the 
French romances. And only he among the imitators refrained from 
serious preachment and ideas; Boyle spun out his battles and woo- 
ings and captures and civil wars without the addition of political 
allegory or satire or solemn moralizing. Yet if this determination 
to copy the French example produced pure fiction, it did not produce 
pure gold. Parthenissa is only about twice as long as Tom Jones, 
and I have read in it, I may as well confess, more doggedly than in 
any other of these grandly-dimensioned works. But I find less re- 
ward than in Calprenéde, whose invention, however outrageous, is 
more interesting, or than in Scudéry, whose supple and witty con- 
versations and whose perception of delicate human feelings are un- 
matched. They order these romances better in France. 

I think, for example, of Cloria and Narcissus, an anonymous 
English effort to spin out a long romance about King Charles’s sister 
Mary (Cloria) and William II of Orange (Narcissus) and, it would 
seem, all the royal houses of Europe in their day. Perhaps the lay 
reader in 1653 when the first volume appeared, or in 1661 when it 
was completed, caught all the allusions; but in spite of consulting 
several biographical dictionaries and history-books I find that I can- 
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not. Brathwaite’s Panthalia or The Royal Romance of 1659 with its 
excellent satiric character-sketches of recent and contemporary nota- 
bilities and its romantic re-telling of seventeenth-century British his- 
tory is a more readable affair. But in spite of debts to Argenis and 
Arcadia it is scarcely “heroic” and was not, so far as I know, valued 
very highly. 

Now let us consider the Restoration, that is, 1660 and the follow- 
ing twenty or thirty years. 

Here we notice again a tremendous dependence upon translations. 
After a civil war, national patriotism recovers slowly. Only among 
the books of fiction for lower-class readers and the poorly educated 
can a native taste be seen plainly surviving. Deloney’s stories, 
Greene’s Pandosto, Johnson’s Seven Champions of Christendom and 
the perennial Gesta Romanorum and Forde’s vulgarized romances 
continued to flourish in the Restoration, if one may judge by the 
number of editions, and The Pilgrim’s Progress, after it appeared 
in 1678, outdid the rest. But the University graduate and the better 
classes of adults generally did not, one imagines, devote much time 
to these works. 

What the sophisticate read in King Charles’s day was, in some 
form or other, the heroic romance. Here my topic requires me to 
stop and consider. The vogue of this genre and its variations is a 
phenomenon of the 1650’s as truly as of the succeeding decades, but 
the crowning of Charles, even though it brought to an end the battles 
and the roving armies and the exile of noble families, did not termi- 
nate the interest in books about gallant fighters and royal and noble 
sufferers, about the exercise of power, and the suspenses of cere- 
monious courtship. Rather, the Restoration of the Stuart family 
supported and prolonged the vogue of these splendid works. To us 
they seem formidably long books. But all my friends have gone 
through Proust and James. What keeps us from Hymen’s Praeludia 
and The Great Cyrus and Parthenissa must be more than their length. 

The heroic romances derived hints from a wide variety of im- 
pressive sources—from Xenophon’s delightful romance about the ed- 
ucation of the original Cyrus and Heliodorus’s marvelous story of 
love and adventure, as well as from the classical historians, from 
the luxurious detail of Renaissance architecture and painting, from 
the patriotic hopes of certain French aristocrats and the refinements 
of Bourbon court society, from Homer and Virgil, from Tasso’s 
literary theories and the charm of Sidney’s Arcadia and the delights 
of perceptive conversation—from these and other affecting origins 
came the romances of d’Urfé and Boisrobert and Calprenéde and 
Scudéry and Vaumoriére and Roger Boyle and other English imi- 
tators. 
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There were connections between the great romances and con- 
temporary life that perhaps you and I might overlook. The trans- 
lator of Calprenéde’s Cassandra informs the reader in 1652 that the 
heroine’s story will seem the truer for its fictional art 


yet neither can the strange successe of the Graecian Conqueror, the fatall de- 
struction of the Persian Monarchy, the deplorable end of unfortunate Darius, 
the afflicted estate of his Royal Family in exile and Captivity, the easie com- 
pliance of his subjects with the prevailing Party, nor any other passage in it 
seem improbable to us, whose eyes have in as short a space, been witnesses of 
such Revolutions, as hardly any Romance, but sure no History can parallel. 


Today we need reminding that the events of Stuart biography were 
sometimes thoroughly “romancy,” to borrow a term from the Duchess 
of Newcastle. For instance, when the Parliament forces had cap- 
tured and immured in a palace in London the fifteen-year-old Prince 
James, that future King of England managed to escape during a 
game of hide-and-seek and fled in the garb of a woman. His brother 
Charles’s escape after the debacle at Worcester, with his several days 
of journeying on foot disguised as servant to a lady and his pictur- 
esque hiding all another day in the since venerated oak tree at Bos- 
cobel, also sounds like an anglicizing of Heliodorus or Barclay’s 
Argenis. 

One other feature of these romances helps explain why just be- 
fore 1660 and especially just afterward they could be so meaningful 
and, with certain of the aristocracy, so acceptable. This is the cult 
of gloire, the prince’s pursuit of personal power and fame, oftentimes 
across the boundaries of his own country and with loyalty to friends 
rather than to countrymen. Indeed the villager and the humble sol- 
dier seem in Scudéry’s books and in Stuart biography to be merely 
the dispensable objects by means of which a great man can sometimes 
rise to higher success. Among the sentiments of whatever kind that 
control the behavior of the hero, patriotic feelings of a deep and ma- 
ture sort are not likely to be conspicuous. Calprenéde’s Oroondates 
of Scythia when fighting the Persians with a troop of three thousand 
horsemen is so much impressed with one of the enemy left solitary 
in the midst of many attackers that he goes to him, spares his life, 
embraces him, and makes him—he happens to be Artaxerxes—his 
dearest friend. 

Roger Boyle, the author of Parthenissa, started out in the arch- 
Royalist society that included Sir John Suckling and other plotters, 
but, finding himself serving in arms in Ireland under his father, the 
Earl of Cork, when Cromwell came to power, he continued to fight 
the Irish rebels but under a Parliamentary commission ; he eventually 
became a trusted friend of Oliver’s, even saving his life on one oc- 
casion, though not in battle. In the pages of his Parthenissa the 
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great Artavasdes, though an Armenian prince, fights in the Roman 
army before returning to suppress a rebellion at home; there in the 
melee he finds an unconquerable and bloody opponent, the great 
rebel warrior Phanasder, whose dear friendship he promptly solicits 
and splendidly accepts. In the pages of true history James, Duke 
of York and heir to the throne of England, served in the French 
army under Turenne and later in the Spanish army; at the siege of 
Dunkirk in 1658 he led a troop of English and Irish soldiers, picked 
up abroad, to fight under the Spanish commander against the French 
commander, who also had the services of a troop of Englishmen, 
these being sent over by Cromwell. But it is not expected that we 
should call such heroic princes—Artavasdes, Phanasder, James Stu- 
art—adventurers or traitors. 

The restoration of Charles and his brother to royal dignity was, 
among other things, a recognition of the concept of gloire, not of an 
ideal of unselfish sacrificial loyalty to one’s country. There had been 
—or so it seems to me—a conflict of two patterns of conduct, one 
the pursuit of individual success and glory, and the other the ignor- 
ing of selfish advantage in order to benefit the nation. About Crom- 
well’s basic motives it is still perhaps not wise to make categorical 
assertions. But Lord Fairfax and the earnest regicide John Cook 
and the thoughtful poet Milton and others of their circle were labor- 
ing for a different ideal than that of Charles and James and Oroon- 
dates, and they made their sacrifices to it. 

So the re-establishment of the Stuart monarchy gave longer life 
to the heroic romances, both French and English. A Puritan and 
a bourgeois society would not, I imagine, have sustained an interest 
in these books so effectively. 

A second notable feature of prose fiction during the Restoration 
could be marked by the publication in 1665 of the Kirkman and 
Head English Rogue with its happy attention to the seamy, unheroic 
side of life. About the same time appeared in English dress Sorel’s 
Francion (1661), the new Comical Romance of Scarron (1665), and 
Furetiére’s Bourgeois Romance (1671). Though not precisely alike 
in tone or material, these works are sufficiently similar to constitute 
a recognizable literary current—the depiction by an amused author of 
the undignified lives of school boys, petty rascals, small lawyers, 
tradesmen’s families, traveling actors, and the habitués of third-rate 
inns. The current here is towards the subject matter and artistic 
point of view of realism. One’s easiest explanation of the tendency 
would be to refer again to the Restoration of Charles and his tough- 
spirited court. But the fact is that Don Quixote and picaresque 
fiction had been very welcome earlier in the century. I fear it would 
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be wrong to guess that a longer Puritan regime would have made 
the reception of Scarron and Furetiére very different. 

On the other hand, there probably is some connection between 
the court of the cynical and pleasure-loving Charles and the appear- 
ance in the 1670’s and later of a few examples of what I call the 
gay novel—little volumes about the amatory adventures of attractive 
young featherweights in good society, related by authors who laugh 
at their characters and, in a sense, at their own stories. The best 
of these before Congreve’s Incognita was a translation of Rene Le 
Pays called The Drudge: or The Jealous Extravagant (1673), a 
brisk, well sustained yarn about Lycidas, “one of the prettiest fellows 
in the Regiment” whose large plume, the author tells us, “quite 
cover’d his little empty Noddle.” Newly billeted in town, Lycidas 
shrewdly explores the field; he dresses brilliantly, smiles and poses, 
and thus captures Zelotide, equally a butterfly and equally amorous 
and calculating. Lycidas’s affairs are not limited to this one warm 
sylph; he eventually must complain with a later, more effectual gal- 
lant, 


How happy I could be with either, 
Were t’other dear charmer away! 


The story ends in a very French manner and very happily. Whether 
translated or original, these little books offer something new in fic- 
tion, something suggestive of the comedies of George Etherege. 

Finally, one more kind of prose fiction needs to be mentioned for 
the second decade of the Restoration even though it became more 
conspicuous later—that is the “nouvelle” or “novel”, as it was called. 
Marie Desjardins de Villedieu began the flood in 1671 with Love’s 
Journal. The best book of this group, a permanently moving work 
of art, is Madame de La Fayette’s Princess of Cléves (1679) ; and 
the most influential volume, perhaps not prose fiction at all, is the 
famous Five Love-Letters from a Nun to a Cavalier (1678). Madame 
de La Fayette’s account of the gradual destruction of a lady’s happi- 
ness by an unwelcome love-affair is certainly very different in moral 
tone and artistic seriousness from the somewhat libidinous books 
that I have just tossed into the same basket. None of the English 
writers, including Aphra Behn, could attain her sobriety in the pres- 
entation of passion. Though the Princess of Cléve’s situation was 
many times copied, the English imitations lack delicacy and depth. 
But Madame de La Fayette’s little novel and the Portuguese nun’s 
letters opened up a new conception of prose fiction. 

What must have made the novel effective—besides its brevity— 
was its transferring Scudéry’s interest in sensitive relationships of 
affection and obligation to the sort of people and houses that one 
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could readily imagine. The success of these books must also have 
been due in part to their abandoning the absurd old notion that love 
is immortal. 


From the outset the novel, like its grand contemporary the heroic 
romance, often professed to be telling us about people we had heard 
of. Yet the novel-writers claimed to possess not mere vraisemblance 
and probability, as Scudéry did, but individual private fact. Like Sir 
James Weldon’s shocking kitchen-view of the Court and Character 
of King James I (1650), these later books enjoyed exposing the sins 
of great folk. And where could the author of histoires scandaleuses 
find more abundant sinful true stories than in the courts of the second 
Charles and James? If one compares Panthalia, a key-romance full 
of bitter satire on the Puritans published while they were still more 
or less in control of the nation, with Brémond’s Hattige of 1676 and 
Peter Bellon’s Court Secret of 1689, both dealing with the amours of 
Charles’s court, one is propelled towards the generalization that the 
now numerous key-romances were conspicuously addicted to carnal 
adventure because the court was. With too few exceptions the 
French and English novels of the Restoration are trashy. But a 
historical view enables one to see that they contain the kernel of 
something better. Their authors seem not to have wished to create 
delicacy of feeling or genuine tragic art. But scattered about in the 
passionate scenes of these often sordid books, hints of both are pro- 
vided. 

What, then, was the effect of the Restoration on prose fiction? 
What would have been different if the Rump Parliament and the army 
had somehow found a successor for Richard Cromwell to stave off the 
return of so unpromising a prince as Charles? The heroic mode and 
the grandiose French romances would not have been so popular. 
Bunyan, spared the persecution of the Clarendon Code, would have 
continued to write, but not in prison and perhaps not so powerfully. 
The political and key-romances would have been less shocking if 
Barbara Villiers and Louise Keroualle had not had royal patrons, 
and the French nouvelle might have developed into the respectable 
English novel more quickly. In a middle-class society with more 
emphasis on social pressure and business and less on court-pleasures, 
Madame de La Fayette’s analysis of the ordeal of emotional and 
thoughtful aristocrats might have induced someone to write Clarissa 
sooner. 
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THE EFFECT OF THE RESTORATION ON DRAMA 


By Cyrus Hoy 


Any attempt to evaluate the effect of the Restoration on drama 
must take into account the dramatic tradition established on the Eng- 
lish stage before the closing of the theatres in 1642. When this is 
done, the very vital connections between the drama of the first and 
second halves of the seventeenth century will become apparent. It is 
only in the light of such connections that Restoration drama can be 
seen for what in fact it is: the final working out of tendencies present 
in English drama for at least a half century prior to 1660. This can 
best be shown in separate—and, under the circumstances of the 
present discussion, highly abbreviated—accounts of Restoration com- 
edy and Restoration tragedy. 

The Restoration comedy of manners gains its special vitality from 
a rich variety of influences on which it was able to draw in the earlier 
period: Middleton’s comedies of city trickery, Jonsonian comedy of 
humours, Fletcher’s gaily irreverent treatments of the game of love. 
The ingredients of the standard Restoration comic plot are all here, 
either separately or in combination. Everything turns on intrigue, 
the object of the intrigue being money or sex or both. With Shirley, 
at the end of the Caroline period, the outline of the comedy of man- 
ners is complete, and the form is ready at hand to the Restoration 
dramatist. Under his hands, the wit of this particular mode of satiric 
comedy was sharpened, and the language of comedy was polished ; 
but the form and the materials of comedy which he refined upon were 
inherited from the past. And it is as a refinement of Elizabethan sa- 
tiric comedy that the Restoration comedy of manners is to be viewed. 
It was only a matter of time until the Mirabell of Fletcher’s Wsld 
Goose Chase spoke in accents as elegant as the Mirabell of Congreve’s 
Way of the World. The mode of romantic comedy is less frequently 
encountered on the Restoration stage, though it sometimes displays 
itself, and with exceedingly handsome results, as in Dryden’s Marri- 
age a la Mode, with its two skillfully integrated plots: the one—that 
dealing with the complicated relationships of the two pairs of lovers— 
as perfectly balanced as anything in Lyly or the early Shakespeare ; 
the other—that dealing with the dispossessed heir to the Sicilian 
throne and his love for the daughter of the usurper—appearing like 
something straight out of Beaumont and Fletcher’s Philaster. 

The influence of Moliére on Restoration comedy has been much 
discussed, and I think much exaggerated. The matter is, in fact, 
quite simple. Everyone knew him, everyone admired him, and every- 
one borrowed from him—freely and shamelessly—at one time or 
another. But I have yet to see any evidence that they learned from 
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him; which is a pity, because clever though the Restoration comic 
dramatists be, there is not one who would not have profited by his 
example. It is when the indebtedness is most obvious, as in Wycher- 
ley’s use of Le Misanthrope in The Plain Dealer, that one is most 
struck with the difference between the English and the French comic 
genius: a difference which can be nowhere better observed than in a 
comparison of Wycherley’s Manly and Moliére’s Alceste. Wycher- 
ley’s Plain Dealer is a shoot off the same native English stock that 
had produced Marston’s Malcontent in the Elizabethan period, and 
would produce Gulliver and Matthew Bramble in the next century. 
And if the second act of The Plain Dealer—the famous scene in 
which Olivia and her friends discuss Wycherley’s own Country Wife 
—is very clearly modeled on the Critique de l Ecole des Femmes, no 
less an Elizabethan dramatist than Jonson had provided a precedent 
for the discussion of his own works within the bounds of his own 
play (cf. e.g., the Intermeans of The Staple of News, and the Cho- 
ruses of The Magnetic Lady). 

The critical temperament of the Restoration, together with the 
more or less frankly naturalistic bent of its thought, found the mode 
of satiric comedy a congenial vehicle for conveying its own very 
special view of society. Comedy of manners is at its best when it is 
most hard headed and hard hearted about what it sees in the society 
whose follies and vices it is retailing. There is no room for compas- 
sion in comedy of manners, which may be one of the limitations of 
the form. When compassion for society’s follies and vices enters the 
satiric picture, sentiment enters with it, and the brilliant hardness of 
the image reflected in the mirror which Etherege’s Man of Mode 
holds up to nature softens and blurs behind a veil of tears in the 
image reflected by Steele’s Conscious Lovers. Sentiment, and sheer 
adventitious vulgarity were ever the twin rocks between which Resto- 
ration comedy had to steer a perilous course, and of the two, it would 
be hard to say which was the more deadly to the comic spirit. There 
is little to choose between Dryden’s Limberham and Cibber’s Love’s 
Last Shift: both are vulgar, meretricious, and crashing bores. The 
acknowledged successes of the Restoration comic stage—plays like 
The Country Wife and The Man of Mode—triumph precisely to the 
extent that they manage to clothe heartlessness in the most imper- 
turbable style: to combine rampant sensualism with an epicurean 
fastidiousness, to conceal vulgarity beneath a surface of the sheerest 
verbal elegance. A play like The Way of the World pushes the form 
to its very limits. Compassion is threatening to enter on the scene 
by the time Mirabell and Millamant have finished their bargaining, 
though it doesn’t quite. The Way of the World is the comedy to end 
comedies, as in the Elizabethan period King Lear had been the 
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tragedy to end tragedies. After each, there was nothing more to say 
in that particular genre for that particular age. Things go on, of 
course. But as, after Shakespeare, came Webster, after Congreve 
came Farquhar; and as after Webster came Beaumont and Fletcher, 
after Farquhar came Steele. There is a fine irony in the manner in 
which both tragedy, the chief glory of the Elizabethan stage, and 
comedy, the principal distinction of the Restoration theatre, end 
equally in sentimental melodrama. 

If Restoration comedy is to be viewed as the ultimate refinement 
of Elizabethan comedy, Restoration tragedy is best regarded as the 
culmination of the movement away from tragedy that sets in in Eng- 
lish drama after the great tragic period of Shakespeare, near the end 
of the first decade of the seventeenth century. The evidence for this 
movement is two-fold: the scope of Elizabethan tragedy narrows 
perceptibly, as it comes to dwell more and more exclusively on erotic 
passion as its one and only theme; and the form of tragedy as we 
know it in Marlowe, Chapman, and Shakespeare gives way to the 
form of tragicomedy as it comes to be practiced and perfected in the 
plays of Beaumont, Fletcher, and Massinger. The tragic issue comes 
typically to turn upon a more or less abstractly conceived conflict of 
reason and passion, the tragic potential of which may be realized, but 
not necessarily ; disaster, in Jacobean and Carolina drama, can always 
be averted, and frequently is, by a theatrical coup which brings about 
a happy ending. The conflict of reason and passion is as basic to 
Restoration tragedy as it is to the tragedy of the late Elizabethan 
period, as Professor Scott Osborn has recently shown in an important 
article on love in Dryden’s heroic plays. And tragedy with a happy 
ending had its appeal for the Restoration dramatist, if for no other 
reason than that it taxed his ingenuity. It is no trivial undertaking, 
says Dryden in the Dedication to The Spanish Fryar, “to make a 
Tragedy end happily; for ’tis more difficult to save than ’tis to kill. 
The Dagger and the Cup of Poison are alwaies in a readiness; but to 
bring the Action to the last extremity, and then by probable means 
to recover all, will require the Art and Judgment of a Writer; and 
cost him many a pang in the performance.” If this seems to betray 
a rather odd notion concerning the nature of the tragic, it will none- 
theless prepare us for what to expect when we examine some of the 
titular tragedies of the Restoration. For if the great body of Restora- 
tion tragedy is not in fact tragicomedy of the sort which Fletcher 
rather arbitrarily defined in the preface to The Faithful Shepherdess 
(whereby, in tragicomedy, no one dies but some are brought close to 
death), nonetheless it is decidedly not tragedy of any very exalted 
kind. The number of Restoration tragedies with double endings—a 
fortunate one for the virtuous, an unfortunate one for the vicious—is 
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the sufficient evidence for that. One does not wish to be doctrinaire 
about what constitutes a proper tragic catastrophe. Tragedy does not 
consist in physical destruction alone: a truth which Dryden glimpses 
in his tragicomedy of The Spanish Fryar (1680), and has come to 
grasp more fully in his tragedy of Don Sebastian, nine years later. 
There is tragedy in the death of ideals, as Norwood says of such an 
ancient play as the Jon of Euripides,? and as Signor Vittorini has said 
of such a modern one as Pirandello’s As You Desire Me. But in 
the typical Restoration tragedy, the virtuous characters emerge with 
both their lives and their ideals intact; and the tragic burden, in so 
far as this implies suffering and death, devolves on the villains and 
the villainesses—the tyrannical kings and the lustful queens—who 
are, precisely, the least tragic personages in the play. It is they who 
suffer the fall from prosperity to adversity which a tragic plot pre- 
scribes, the virtuous characters having passed in a contrary motion 
irom adversity to joy. And, as, according to Aristotle, there is noth- 
ing tragic in a change of fortune from bad to good, neither is there 
anything tragic in the punishment of a villain. Since the virtuous 
are, typically, the protagonists of Restoration tragedy, the effect of 
so removing them beyond the reach of adverse fortune is to take them 
outside the range of any genuinely tragic consideration. There are, 
of course, Restoration tragedies in which the virtuous suffer: Otway’s 
Orphan, his Don Carlos, and his Venice Preserved are examples; 
and in the greatest of all Restoration tragedies, Dryden’s AU for 
Love, we have a protagonist—the only one which any play of the 
period can exhibit—who, in his combination of noble strength and 
tragic weakness, approximates the Aristotelian prototype of the tragic 
hero. But these are merely exceptions to the general rule. Restora- 
tion tragedy, from Dryden and Howard’s Indian Queen to Congreve’s 
Mourning Bride, typically treats of the vicissitudes of the virtuous, 
and their triumphant issue. 

This suggests what is indeed true, that Restoration tragedy is both 
idealistic and sentimental. Which at first glance seems odd, given 
the naturalistic, materialistic, scientific bent of Restoration thought. 
A second glance assures us of what, when we think about it, we have 
always known: that idealism, generally of a somewhat vapid kind, 
and the sentimentality that accompanies it, thrive in just such an in- 
tellectual climate. When ideals do not derive naturally out of the 
aims and standards of a society, then that society will create its own 
ideals. They will probably be fairly over-blown, and they are almost 
certain to be empty of any real meaning, lacking as they do any secure 
mooring in the life of the times. They are the products of imagina- 
tion, like the shapes that one traces in the clouds, and they reflect the 
imaginative needs of those whose fancies have given them birth: needs 
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which the life of the times leaves unsatisfied. And so in Restoration 
tragedy we meet with an ideal of love (pure and refined) ; an ideal 
of honor (noble and self-denying) ; an ideal of reason (which keeps 
the irrational in check) ; an ideal of virtue which is the more edifying 
because, though sorely tempted, it never yields; an ideal of man in 
his state of native innocence. All of which are proportionately ap- 
pealing as they are remote from the experience of the times. For in 
Restoration London, love means sex, honor is a word, reason is the 
shrewdest calculating self-interest, virtue is a sham; and the ideal of 
man in his state of innocence holds no charm for the Bellmours, the 
Valentines, the Dorimants, and the Mirabells of the period. As has 
often been pointed out, there is a sense in which Restoration comedy 
and tragedy balance and complement one another, with the comedy 
portraying things as they are, and the tragedy portraying things as 
they might be, or ought to be. And comedy and tragedy alike reveal 
the naturalistic quality of Restoration thought in the depiction, com- 
mon to each, of men and women as creatures of passion, driven by in- 
stincts to the limits of folly and worse. Man’s enslavement to the 
senses is indeed a subject either for tears or laughter, and out of it 
Restoration comedy gets a good deal of mileage. But Restoration 
tragedy seldoms deals with the subject tragically (Dryden’s All for 
Love is a major exception, and his Don Sebastian is a minor one). 
Instead, Restoration tragedy, neo-classically oriented, and to that ex- 
tent bent on the improvement of its audience, typically treats of this 
its principal subject in terms of the destruction that awaits man when 
his enslavement to his senses is complete, and the rewards which will 
be his if he manages, through the exercise of reason, to release him- 
self from their bondage. Admiration, in its original sense of wonder, 
is raised for outstanding examples of virtue and vice, and poetic jus- 
tice is rigorously administered. When virtue is wronged on earth, 
the hope is extended that all will be righted in heaven. Which may 
be true, but it is not for tragedy to say so. Hearing friends and 
lovers in Restoration tragedy assure each other that, having been 
separated in this world, they will be united in another, reminds one 
that the sentiments and the situations in which these plays deal, lead 
directly into the early nineteenth century romantic drama, and even- 
tually to the operatic stage, to which they have now been banished. 
“In a better world we shall be joined anew,” sing Elizabeth and Don 
Carlo in the libretto, founded on Schiller, of Verdi’s opera. “Keep the 
flame so pure, such chaste desire, / That without spot hereafter we 
above / May meet,” says Elizabeth to Carlos in Otway’s play (II, 1). 
“There [i.e., in eternity] we'll meet friends, when this short storm is 
past,” says Acacis to his friendly rival Montezuma, as he breathes 
his last in The Indian Queen (V,1). The joys of heaven, as con- 
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ceived by the Restoration dramatist, would appear to differ only in 
degree, and hardly at all in kind, from those on earth. As the song 
in the second part of The Conquest of Granada would have it: 


What her honour denied you in life, 
In her death she will give to your love. 
Such a flame as is true 
After fate will renew, 
For the souls to meet closer above. 
(IV, 3) 


This is both sentimental and vulgar, as Restoration tragedy almost 
inevitably is whenever it attempts a note of piety. Its depiction of af- 
flicted innocence reminds us that the age of sensibility is approaching. 
A tragic heroine such as Monimia in Otway’s Orphan may have af- 
finities with Aspatia in Beaumont and Fletcher’s Maid’s Tragedy, 
but in all important respects she belongs to the world of Clarissa 
Harlowe. Similarly with the depiction of horror as an adjunct to af- 
fliction: the frightful visions that Almeria experiences in the subter- 
ranean dungeon in The Mourning Bride look, not back to the charnel 
house terrors of Webster and Tourneur, but forward to the Gothic 
bug-bears of Mrs. Radcliffe. Finally, we are struck with how infect 
Restoration tragedy is with the domestic, not to say the bourgeois. 
All for Love presents the most egregious examples of this, as when 
Cleopatra announces that “Nature meant me / A wife—a silly harm- 
less, household dove, / Fond without art, and kind without deceit” 
(IV, 1); or when Octavia appears to Antony with his children, and 
all beg his return, like the wife and children in The Drunkard. On 
occasions such as these, the grand style collapses beneath the weight 
of a very meretricious pathos. All of which spells the end of serious 
drama on the English stage for some time to come. 

The Restoration is not entirely responsible for this. The decay 
had begun during the Jacobean and Caroline periods, and the Resto- 
ration merely confirmed it. Like the earlier age, the Restoration was 
incapable of tragic feeling, for a number of reasons, and all the dram- 
atist could do who sought to portray experience seriously and prob- 
lematically was to approximate tragedy : to accommodate it to existing 
conditions and attitudes, generally by means of the tragicomic mode. 
Not the least of his task was to generate some semblance of tragic 
feeling where none existed in his audience. This accounts for the 
degree of strain evident in these plays. Since no sustained tragic 
impression was possible, the dramatist had to resort to trickery of 
various sorts in order to gain even an approximation of tragedy: 
complicated strokes of plotting, a heightening of language to conceal 
the lack of any heightened feeling, exploitation of sentiment, and 
finally recourse even to the tricks that could be worked with stage 
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machinery, all in the interest of varying the spectacle. The result 
was something of a dramatic pastiche, the worst feature of which was 
the air of patent contrivance that hung over it. Restoration tragedy 
is “theatrical” in the worst sense: that is to say, the sense in which 
drama falsifies life in order to project onto the stage the collective 
image of itself which the audience wishes to see. Three hundred 
years later, it is sad to note that theatrical fare on the English stage 
has not changed very much; which may suggest that the effect of the 
Restoration on drama has been more or less permanent. 


NOTES 
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490. 
2. Gilbert Norwood, Greek Tragedy (New York, n.d.), p. 240. 
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THE EFFECT OF THE RESTORATION ON POETRY 


By James E. CoNGLETON 


The stream of English poetry from Caedmon to Dylan Thomas is 
one long stretch of troubled water. Fed from the springs of many 
cultures, flooded with many tides of taste, refreshed by many geniuses, 
it is made up of an infinite variety of currents and cross currents. 
The complexity of the poetry from 1625 to 1660, from the accession 
of James I to the restoration of Charles II—the tercentenary of which 
we are met to commemorate—is perhaps second to that of no other 
period, not even our own with the advent of Ezra Pound. 

The conventional grouping of poets, however, helps to detect the 
major movements. The followers of Spenser—Drayton, Browne, the 
Fletchers—show something of their master’s melody and abundance, 
still remembering his fluid, easy movement, as scene after scene pic- 
tured fully, came and went, while his ear and his eye guided his pen. 

The Tribe of Ben—Carew, Herrick, Lovelace—which met at the 
Mermaid, “the Sun, the Dog, and the Triple Tun,” wrote epigrams, 
rifled the Greek Anthology, and tried to match the flawless lines of 
rare Ben Jonson, who held that poetry was the criticism of life, and 
therefore could be no easy thing for poet or reader; and declared that 


Who casts to write a living line must sweat 
. . and strike the second heat 
Upon the Muses’ anvil. 


The “metaphysical” poets were so named by Dryden and vividly 
characterized by Samuel Johnson, when, in his life of Cowley, he 
pointed out that they were adept in discovering “occult resemblances 
in things apparently unlike” and in yoking “heterogeneous ideas . . . 
by violence together.” Johnson could well have had in mind the far- 
fetched comparison that makes a flea which had in turn bit John 
Donne and Anne More into a “marriage temple.” 

This flea is you and I, and this 

Our marriage bed and marriage temple is; 

Though parents grudge, and you, we’ve met, 

And cloistered in these living walls of jet.? 
In direct reaction against the Petrarchans and Spenserians, the meta- 
physical poets avoided copious description and mellifluous lines. Ac- 
cording to Ben Jonson (as reported by Drummond), Donne “was the 
first poet in the world in some things,” but “deserved hanging for 
not keeping accent.” Donne’s imitators, like Donne himself, elabo- 
rated metaphors, telescoped images, and multiplied associations in 
their efforts to record their feelings of the world about and within 
themselves, sometimes perhaps equalling his ingenuity in analysis but 
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seldom achieving his maturity of synthesis—his discordia concors. 
As the glory of the Baroque dried up in front of Puritan austerity, 
the metaphysical current grew shallow and disappeared. It was the 
fugitive poets and new critics of another troubled generation who held 
that such poetry is a “direct apprehension of thought.” 

Outside these groups are many other poets whose distinctive 
works add to the variety of the age. Sir John Suckling, with his 
loyalty, dash, frivolity, and wit, typifies the first generation of Cava- 
liers. “Natural, easy Suckling,” as Mrs. Millamant calls him. 

The religious poets—Herbert, Crashaw, and Vaughan—could, 
like the Tribe of Ben, isolate a thought, follow it up faithfully, and 
balance its several parts; yet they took lessons from Donne, as Cra- 
shaw’s oft-quoted lines describing St. Mary Magdalene reveal, when 
he refers to the eyes of the penitent Magdalene as 

Two walking baths, two weeping motions, 

Portable and compendious oceans. 
Aside them is Francis Quarles, the vehement Royalist, whose eccen- 
tric and sententious morality made his quaint Emblems a religious 
classic among the Puritans, whom he detested. As Walpole quipped, 
“Milton was forced to wait until the world was done with admiring 
Quarles.” 

Also in this quick glance at Jacobean and Caroline poetry, one 
must note a generous offering of long poems which were failures— 
such as D’Avenant’s Gondibert, an unfinished romantic epic in quat- 
rains, and Cowley’s Davideis, an epic in the classical manner on a 
Hebrew theme and disgustingly, according to Johnson’s taste, “span- 
gled with conceits.”* 

Finally, there were poets who spanned the interregnum and 
wrote poems acceptable to both pre- and post-Restoration readers. 
Cowley, for example, sometimes, as just mentioned, on the whole 
unsuccessfully affected the metaphysical by following Donne, but he 
foreshadowed Dryden in his pseudo-Pindaric odes. And Milton, who 
in the Areopagitica dared “to be known to think . . . our sage and 
serious poet Spenser . . . a better teacher than Scotus or Aquinas,” 
had by 1637 “touched the tender stops of various quills” and, as the 
epic-like passages in “Lycidas” reveal, would be able when the time 
came “Above the Aonian Mount... to soar” and write a poem, not 
for an age but for all time. And standing, insignificantly apart, as it 
were, are two poets, Waller and Denham, who, because of their 
smoothness and of their strength, are to give direction to a later and 
a more peaceful age. 

Though this abundance and variety of pre-Restoration seventeenth- 
century poetry may with some justice be compared to a turbulent 
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river, the politics leading up to 1660 is better likened to a flaming in- 
ferno. The period from the Gunpowder Plot in 1605 to the Popish Plot 
in 1678 is filled with deeds of violence, brinkmanship, and frivolity ; 
Charles I either proroguing or dissolving the Parliaments of 1625, 
1626, 1628, and 1629 to prevent passage of unfavorable legislation ; 
the angered Commons in 1629, led by Sir John Eliot, forcibly holding 
the speaker in the chair while measures adversely affecting the ex- 
penditures and religion of the Crown were passed—action comparable 
to the chicken-plucking and table-thumping at a parliament of nations 
three centuries later ; the cutting off of the ears of Puritans Prynne, 
Burton, and Bastwick in 1637, and later the cutting off of the stubs 
of Prynne’s ears; Archbishop Laud being offered a cardinal’s hat, 
and a Papal nuncio being welcomed to the court of Henrietta Maria; 
the trading of the Solemn League and Covenant for the support of 
the Scottish Army in 1643; Strafford and Laud being convicted by an 
act of attainder and executed; and the climax—Charles I, also tried 
by a bill of attainder and beheaded at Whitehall on January 30, 1649. 

The interregnum, though a one-sided affair, is hardly less violent 
than the reign of Charles I. Nine months after Cromwell took over, 
he had subdued Ireland by deliberate massacre in cold blood. In 
1655 he dissolved the one-chamber Parliament; in 1658 he decided 
the new two-chamber Parliament was supernumerary and sent it 
home. His was the rule of the sword. According to Clarendon, 
Cromwell, after “the dissolution of the last Parliament,” began to 
fear that he himself might perish by the sword. When he traveled, 
he would not let the route he intended to take be known until he was 
in the carriage ; he “rarely lodged two nights together in one chamber, 
but had many furnished and prepared to which his own key conveyed 
him and those he would have with him, when he had a mind to go to 
bed” ; and he was in mortal fear of one Syndecome, ‘“‘who was a very 


stout man and . . . who had twice by wonderful and unexpected 
accidents, been disappointed in the minute he made sure to kill 
him. ...”* As for religion, while the worship of the Church of 


England was generally proscribed, illiterate and frenzied enthusiasts 
were allowed to harangue largely at their pleasure. When Cromwell 
died, there were branded on the national mind two strong impres- 
sions: the dread of the domination of a standing army and the ab- 
horrence of the very name of religious zeal. 

Then, on May 25, 1660, Samuel Pepys trained his TV camera on 
a thrilling moment of English history. “Mr. Mansell,” says Pepys, 
“and one of the King’s footmen, and a dog that the King loved, and I 
went in a boat by ourselves, and got on shore when the King did, 
who was received by General Monk with all imaginable love and re- 
spect. . . . Infinite crowd of people. . . . The shouting and joy ex- 
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pressed is past imagination.” The people of Great Britain, despite 
differences which might still exist between Puritan and Royalist, 
were ready for peaceful co-existence. 

But the shouting and tumult soon ended. Perhaps no event in 
the history of England was ever attended with more lively and gen- 
eral rejoicing than Charles’s return, and none was destined to cause 
greater subsequent disappointment and disillusion. 

Charles continued to collect dogs, and soon began to add Royal 
mistresses. My Lady Castelmaine moved into a Whitehall apart- 
ment just above the one occupied by Queen Catherine. Close by 
Windsor Castle, a luxury cottage was built for Nell Gwyn, between 
which and the King’s apartment in the Castle (as the Cook’s tour 
guide observes), a passage was tunnelled out. 

The Cavaliers—Buckingham, Sedley, Dorset, Rochester, Godol- 
phin, Fleetwood Sheppard—soon arrived and became involved in 
escapades which hardly seem credible. Not far behind the Cavaliers 
were the beauties, who helped to enliven the court. La Belle Stewart, 
later the Duchess of Richmond, found a measure of immortality. 
After much discussion, it was decided that she had the most beautiful 
limbs of the court ladies, and the thinly veiled lower right extremity 
of the female figure of Britannia on the English penny was modeled 
by none other than La Belle Stewart. 

All events were not so trivial. For example, soon after Charles’s 
return, the bodies of Cromwell and Ireton were pulled from their 
abode among the kings and queens at Westminster Abbey, dragged 
on a hurdle to Tyburn—the place where the Marble Arch now stands 
—and there the corpses were hanged and quartered ; then their heads 
were put on spikes at Westminster Hall. Cromwell’s body (according 
to one eye witness) in “a green cere cloth was fresh embalmed,” but 
Ireton’s “having been long buried, hung like a dead rat.” Vengeance 
was soon meted out to the regicides. Major-General Harrison’s ex- 
ecution, as recorded by Pepys, occasioned the capital example of li- 
totes in English: on September 13, 1660, Pepys wrote, “I went out 
to Charing Cross to see Major-General Harrison hanged, drawn, and 
quartered ; which was done there, he looking as cheerful as any man 
could do in that condition. He was presently cut down, and his head 
and heart shown to the people, at which there was great shouts of 
joy. ... Thus it was my chance to see the King beheaded at White- 
hall and to see the first blood shed in revenge for the King at Charing 
Cross.” 

But out of the violence, revenge, ond frivolity arose a pervasive 
mood of disillusionment and reflection; and a desire to organize life 
according to reason and common sense emerged. When Charles II 
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reached London on May 29, 1660, his thirtieth birthday, he found a 
general longing for a stable order of things, and the Restoration was 
hailed as the re-establishment of that order, whether in actual fact or 
official fiction. 

The effect on poetry which comes first to everyone’s mind, no 
doubt, is to be observed in the second generation of Cavaliers—Dor- 
set, Sedley, Rochester. Regardless of the political turmoil that was 
to continue until 1688, the new regime had been re-established for the 
benefit of a reconstructed hierarchy. England had temporarily, at 
least, escaped the disaster of being “drawn to the dregs of a democ- 
racy.” Whitehall, not Westminster or Parliament, became the center 
of officialdom and elegant life. These Cavalier poets—“The mob of 
gentlemen who wrote with ease”—recorded this phase of English 
life and spirit, as they tossed off light-hearted verse about Chloris 
and Dorinda and Phyllis with an abandon which most surely will 
never return. A fair sample is Dorset’s “Song; Written at Sea in 
the First Dutch War, 1665, The Night before an Engagement.” 


To all you ladies now at land 
We men at sea indite; 

But first wou’d have you understand 
How hard it is to write; 

The Muses now, and Neptune too, 

We must implore to write to you, 
With a fa, la, la, la, la. 


For tho’ the muses should prove kind, 
And fill our empty brain; 

Yet if rough Neptune rouze the wind, 
To wave the azure main, 

Our paper, pen, and ink, and we, 

Roll up and down our ships at ‘sea, 
With a fa, &c. 


Then, if we write not by each post, 
Think not we are unkind; 

Nor yet conclude our ships are lost 
By Dutchmen, or by wind: 

Our tears we'll send a speedier way, 

The tide shall bring ’em twice a day, 
With a fa, &c. 


And so on for eight more rollicking stanzas filled with ingenious 
conceits. There is a temptation to take an extended view of this 
pleasant verse, as it is so obviously a direct result of the Restoration ; 
but it is no more than a glistening ripple on the river of English 
poetry. 

Another direct result may be seen in the bitterness that boils up 
in Butler’s Hudibras. The knight, who by logic would 
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. .. run in debt by disputation, 
And pay with ratiocination, 


was also a rhetorician and a philosopher who had “read every text 
and gloss over”; moreover, 


He knew what’s what, and that’s as high 
As metaphysic wit can fly. 


He was skilled in school divinity, and 


For his religion, it was fit 
To match his learning and his wit; 
’Twas Presbyterian true blue, 


which meant he belonged to that “stubborn crew” who liked to 


Decide all controversies by 
Infallible artillery; 

And prove their doctrine orthodox, 
By apostolic blows and knocks; 
Call fire and sword and desolation 
A godly, thorough reformation. 


Though the knight and his squire Ralpho, with a gift of “New Light, 
epitomize much that the English people in 1660 rejoiced to be deliv- 
ered from, Butler is not the poetic norm of his age: Hudibras, as 
Professor Bond points out, is a unique form, as well as a masterpiece, 
of English burlesque.5 

Half facetiously, one may contend that Paradise Lost, certainly 
the pre-eminent poem of the time, was an immediate effect of the 
Restoration. With the return of the Royalists, Milton welcomed 
(and with the help of Andrew Marvell found) seclusion—deep seclu- 
sion—which gave him the time to write the epic he had so long kept 
in his thoughts. It is a long poem—Johnson (whose love seems to 
have been small for anyone who did not adhere “to the ancient con- 
stitution of the state, and the apostolical hierarchy of the church”’)® 
dared to say, “None ever wished it longer than it is”’’—and a great 
poem ; but it is not representative of the age. Paradise Lost has aptly 
been pictured as an enormous volcano fed from the force of the Re- 
naissance by subterranean passages. Using another metaphor, Emile 
Legouis points out that, “from 1660 to 1688, two literary currents are 
flowing at different depths, without merging the one into the other. 
The first, by far the greater, spreads itself out in the sunshine; it 
represents the tendencies, the works that are in intimate harmony 
with the spirit of the epoch. . . . The second appears on the surface 
at long intervals only ; it continues the past. . . .”8 

The first of these currents—as it “spreads itself out in the sun- 
shine”—may be seen most clearly and fully in the poetry of John 
Dryden, the predominance of whose works has given his name to the 
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literary period from 1660 to 1700. Looking back at the great variety 
of Jacobean and Caroline poetry, Dryden selected and then developed 
the form and style that would best flourish in his time. 

He recalled, perhaps painfully, his own early effort in the meta- 
physical school—“Upon the Death of Lord Hastings”—with its inept 
description of his subject broken out with smallpox: 


Blisters with pride swell’d, which thro’ ’s flesh did sprout, 
Like rose-buds, stuck i’ th’ lily skin about. 

Each little pimple had a tear in it, 

To wail the fault its rising did commit... . 


Such conceits—even successful ones, like Donne’s, as this one cer- 
tainly is not—were doomed by the new dispensation. 

In Annus Mirabilis, 1667, Dryden began to discover the kind of 
verse which he was to perfect and which was to determine the main 
course of English poetry for three generations. For a model, he 
turned to Virgil, as his ““Account of the Poem” explicitly and proudly 
admits. ‘Yet before I leave Virgil, I must own the vanity to tell you, 
and by you the world that he has been my master in this form: I 
have followed him everywhere. . . .”® Whether Dryden got the 
notion of such a method from the exiles newly returned from France, 
where the theory and practice of neoclassic rationalism were at full 
tide, or whether he derived it primarily and indirectly from the Tribe 
of Ben and other English classicists is beside the point. Dryden 
sensed the temper of his time—order, restraint, urbanity—and turned 
to the sources where these qualities were to be found. 

A second foreign influence, the influence of French verse on the 
English couplet, though less tangible, is perhaps solely and directly 
due to the Restoration. Legouis, who on this point should be au- 
thoritative, after describing the extent of French influence on man- 
ners and taste in England at this time, firmly states, “The character 
and rhythm of the English classical line are fixed, so to speak, by 
the authority of an inner choice, which in its turn is prompted, ac- 
centuated and even controlled by the cadence of French verse.”?° 
These two influences alone, of course, will not account for Dryden’s 
most characteristic and most mature poems—his great odes and 
satires. 

Another great tercentenary might well be celebrated in 1960— 
the resumption of meetings of the Philosophical Society, which was 
soon to be chartered as the Royal Society—an event in the long 
tradition of English empiricism hardly second to any. Though Dry- 
den was a member of the Royal Society, whose motto is “Nullius in 
Verba,” he was, as pointed out above, vain to boast that he had 
“followed . . . everywhere” his master Virgil. It is 1660, then, per- 
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haps more clearly than any other date, that marks the confluence of 
the two great streams of English thought, neoclassic rationalism and 
empiricism, which are to shape the poetry for the century that fol- 
lows. 

The difference between Dryden and Donne is largely due to the 
fact that, in the interval which separates them, a scientific world 
picture had replaced the scholastic. The order, correctness, and 
clarity of post-Restoration art echo the methodical regularity of Des- 
cartes’ thinking and the common sense fostered by the empirical 
movement. These two influences are basic in determining the neo- 
classicism of the later type, which looked for authority less to the 
Ancients than to Nature and Reason. And even Nature and Homer, 
were, they found, the same. 


After paralleling a number of short passages in some of the meta- 
physical poets with passages in Dryden which treat the same subject, 
Professor R. L. Sharp, in his admirable and closely detailed study 
From Donne to Dryden, concludes, “This series of passages indicates 
how the metaphysical conceit has flattened out into neoclassical ob- 
servation.”!? 

This essential quality of Dryden’s verse, of course, has long ago 
been clearly observed and neatly set forth by Pope: 


Wit grew polite, and numbers learned to flow. 
Waller was smooth; but Dryden taught to join 
The varying verses, the full-resounding line, 
The long majestic march, and energy divine.” 


To Dryden’s poetry, Mark Van Doren, it seems, first applied the 
phrase “poetry of statement,”!* a judgment clarified and modified by 
Professor Maynard Mack as it applies to Pope,’* but the qualities 
that led Van Doren to that phrase had been commented on before. 
Arnold argued, “Dryden and Pope are not classics of our poetry ; 
they are classics of our prose.” But Johnson had already answered 
Arnold by saying, “If Pope be not a poet, where is poetry to be 
found? To circumscribe poetry by a definition will only show the 
narrowness of the definer. . . .”15 

T. S. Eliot’s praise of Dryden, despite the superlatives, is just and 
emphasizes the same essential qualities observed by Pope and Johnson 
and Van Doren. Speaking of Dryden’s language, Eliot points out, 
“The English language as left by Shakespeare, and within much nar- 
rower limits, by Milton, was a language like the club of Hercules, 
which no lesser strength could wield. . . .” Dryden took this lan- 
guage and “‘for all time established a normal English speech, a speech 
valid for both verse and prose... .” Speaking of Dryden’s great 
satires, Eliot marvels that political and religious controversy could 
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be “elevated to the condition of poetry” and declares that they, mak- 
ing “such an exact statement in verse of such nobility and such ele- 
gance and with such originality of versification and language’”!* could 
have been written at no other time. 

Dryden no doubt would have independently brought neoclassic 
poetry to a point of perfection. What he owes to Waller and Den- 
ham, both of whom he admired and acknowledged, is problematical ; 
but in Denham he could have found the smoothness, the clarity, and 
the strength his age demanded. What was occasional in Denham, 
however, became the norm in Dryden. Dryden vindicated the poetry 
of statement and the neoclassic couplet; Pope and Johnson had only 
to keep the faith. In Dryden’s great poems, English poetry comes 
close to the ideal described by Denham in his celebrated lines from 
“Cooper’s Hill,” 

O could I flow like thee, and make thy stream 
My great example, as it is my theme! 


Though deep, yet clear, though gentle, yet not dull, 
Strong without rage, without ore-flowing full. 
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GRAY’S CAT AND POPE’S BELINDA 


By ELeanor N. HuTCHENS 


When a writer of comic verse addresses himself to his work, it 
often happens that a familiar poem, either serious or comic, rises in 
the back of his mind and takes control of the form or the structure 
or the tone of the new composition. If the prototype is serious, the 
result will be a mockery of the present subject by means of compari- 
son with weightier matters. If the model is comic, then the imitator 
may adopt its peculiar comic view or method, and the ridicule of his 
subject will consist in identifying it with something already shown to 
be absurd. If the model is comic but based in turn on a serious work, 
the new poem will have the dual advantage of identifying its subject 
with the absurd and comparing it with the weighty at the same time. 
It is quite possible that the enduring success of Gray’s “Ode on the 
Death of a Favorite Cat” is in large measure owing to this kind of 
double charm; that it is based, whether with conscious intent on 
Gray's part or not, upon the example of “The Rape of the Lock,” 
which of course is based in turn on the classical epic. 

At least two critics have mentioned “The Rape of the Lock” casu- 
ally in connection with the Cat Ode. “Comme dans l’Enlévement de 
la Boucle,” observes Roger Martin, essaying an analysis of the humor 
in Gray’s poem, “l’incident a sa mythologie gracieuse, fugitive et re- 
doutable. Ces aux abritent leurs Génies, ces rives leur Néréides ; et le 
Destin moqueur hante ces lieux.”! Lord David Cecil declares the 
Ode to be “‘in its own brief way as enchanting a mixture of wit and 
prettiness as The Rape of the Lock itself.”* But no one, so far as I 
know, has regarded the Ode in toto as a direct descendant of Pope’s 
poem. Its origins are generally thought to lie elsewhere. 


That the poem draws bits from other sources is undeniable; but 
these debts have been overrated, perhaps for the very reason that the 
governing source has not been identified as “The Rape of the Lock.” 
M. Martin, for example, sees the Ode as a parody of a traditional 
type of funerary poem found in the Greek Anthology and in Latin 
verse. It is not unlikely that the idea of commemorating the death 
of an animal was suggested to Gray (or to Walpole, who evidently 
in a lost letter to Gray requested a poetic tribute to his “handsome 
cat”)® by classical models. But the Ode itself draws very little from 
these models and definitely does not parody their tone. The epigrams 
in the Anthology have a light but pervading pathos which is usually 
effected by contrasting the normal happy activity of the subject when 
alive with its present inanimate state. The locust that sang so cheer- 
fully for its owner is now silent, and so on. Sometimes the fatal 
circumstances are mentioned (there is a partridge whose head was 
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bitten off by a cat), but they are never made into a dramatic narra- 
tive. The Latin pieces are expanded imitations of these epigrams, 
the element of mourning sometimes inflated for comic effect.* If 
Gray had written a parody of the ancient animal elegy, it almost cer- 
tainly would have included a picture of the Cat’s everyday life, a 
mention of the pleasure she afforded her master, and an expression 
of grief that all this was at an end.° 

Nor is the Ode in the line of later development of the animal 
elegy, as John W. Draper suggests. He cites the Earl of Roscom- 
mon’s “On the Death of a Lady’s Dog’’ as a link between earlier 
English examples and Gray’s Ode. This piece is a rather heavy- 
handed compliment to the lady, the idea being that her suitors now 
mourn the dog they used to envy as it sat in her lap. It has nothing 
in common with Gray’s poem except that it was occasioned by the 
death of an animal. 

Both M. Martin and another critic, Roy Fothergill,* offer the 
suggestion that Ver-Vert, Gresset’s mock-epic,® may have inspired 
Gray’s treatment of the Cat. This is a work of some 700 lines about 
a parrot which, on a journey from one convent to another, picks up 
some very bad language. The nuns subject him to a penitential fast, 
at the end of which they indulge him with so many dainties that he 
dies, passing on to join the parrot of Ovid’s Corinna in Elysium. 
The reference to Ovid and the manner of death (Phanion’s leveret 
in the Greek Anthology also died of overeating) shows that Gresset 
had the classical models in mind, but the poem itself is unlike them 
and equally unlike Gray’s. Its humor is ribald, the parrot being de- 
picted primarily as the only male creature in a nunnery (Gresset was 
dismissed from his own cloister for writing the poem). Although 
Gray is known to have enjoyed some of Gresset, there is nothing in 
Ver-Vert that is akin in spirit to his Cat Ode. 

All of these conjectures originate in the assumption that Gray’s 
model must have been a poem on the death of an animal. That it is 
not the subject, but the treatment of it, that gives the Cat Ode its air 
of possessing a distinguished literary pedigree seems not to have been 
clearly discerned. 

The treatment of Selima’s misfortune closely parallels the treat- 
ment of Belinda’s—in setting, plot development, characterization, and 
interpretation. 


’Twas on a lofty vase’s side, 
Where China’s gayest art had dy’d 
The azure flowers, that blow ;” 


here is the setting for Selima, elegantly pretty like Belinda’s sur- 
roundings and further similar to them in the prominence of china, 
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which serves importantly in “The Rape of the Lock” as a mock sym- 
bol of vulnerability to disaster and which is there sometimes coupled 
with pet animals as an object of concern to Belinda and her kind. 
Both Belinda and Selima are introduced to us reclining at ease, each 
peacefully unaware of what the day is to bring forth. Selima is gaz- 
ing with approval at her reflection in the mirror. Belinda presently 
arises to gaze at hers in the mirror. Selima’s beauty is described 
minutely, in the same loving cataloguer’s manner that marks Pope’s 
account of the cosmetic aids ranged before Belinda; and just as 
Pope’s comic method is the linking of reverent tributes to Belinda’s 
loveliness with frank information as to its sources, Gray’s consists in 
juxtaposing praise of Selima’s beauty with reminders that she is 
merely a cat, possessing paws, a tail, and a beard. 

Belinda advances to her fate by way of water; Selima’s fatal 
temptation approaches her through water ; Pope rhymes “glides” and 
“tides,” Gray “tide” and “glide.” Each heroine has two intended 
victims : Belinda, the knights with whom she is to play cards; Selima, 
the goldfish. As Belinda shouts in triumph, we are warned that fate 
will soon snatch away her honors; as Selima stretches an eager paw 
toward the goldfish, malignant fate sits by and smiles. Belinda’s in- 
visible guardians cluster about her in the suspenseful moment of the 
Baron’s three stealthy approaches, but they are rendered powerless 
by the blemish in her heart. When Selima makes her three attempts 
upon the goldfish and tumbles into the water, it is noted that no 
sprites come to her aid (“No Dolphin came, no Nereid stirr’d”), and 
her fellow pets likewise fail her. Tom and Susan may perhaps be 
equated with the treacherous Clarissa, who provided the Baron with 
the scissors : Belinda, the reigning belle, is undone by a rival; Selima, 
the favorite cat, is betrayed also by those she has eclipsed. The 
shrieks of Belinda and the mews of Selima mingle in the air as the 
scenes of the two catastrophes close. 

“Selima, the Cat,” complained Dr. Johnson, “is called a nymph, 
with some violence both to language and sense.”22_ William Empson 
partially excuses the use of “nymph” on the grounds that what seems 
(and perhaps is) faulty in a poem often arises from the poet’s desire 
to suggest an “unexpressed ambiguity”—a correspondence between 
his subject and matters of another sort.'2 Lord David Cecil does not 
attempt to explain or apologize: “Perhaps she is. Nevertheless—and 
one can dare to say so aloud now Dr. Johnson is no longer with us— 
the effect is charming.”!® 

There is no difficulty whatsoever about the Nymph, once Selima 
is understood to be a sort of reincarnation of Belinda, who is called 
a nymph again and again.’ Gray’s treatment of Selima as a per- 
sonality is exactly the same as Pope’s characterization of Belinda. 
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Both heroines are beautiful, vain, self-satisfied, presumptuous, and 
self-seeking ; and feminine frailty, we are given to understand, leads 
to the downfall of both. We are made to feel at once their charm 
and their absurdity. Both are introduced to us as paragons of their 
kinds; then it is borne in upon us that they are complacently aware 
of their own beauty; then we are apprised of the vain and frivolous 
desires that motivate their actions, and of a certain predatory quality 
in each; then they proceed through scenes of suspense and catastro- 
phe in which the grand style suitable to their outward splendor is 
punctuated with flat prosaic observations keeping us ever mindful of 
their smallness of soul. 

The identification of Selima with Belinda likewise disposes of an- 
other difficulty noted by Johnson and wrestled with by later critics: 
the inapplicability to Selima’s case of Gray’s final admonition. If 
what glistered had been gold, Johnson pointed out, the Cat would not 
have gone into the water ; and if she had gone in, its being gold would 
not have saved her from drowning. M. Martin meets the objection 
by asserting that the whole poem rests upon the adage; that all its 
merit lies in the delicate dissonance set up by the application. Mr. 
Empson, citing the poem in illustration of ambiguity, sees the clash 
as being not only between gold-desiring Nymph and goldfish-desiring 
Cat but between two metaphorical nymphs, one a snatcher at pleas- 
ure, the other a seeker of true happiness, the gold thus being enabled 
to stand at once for money and real worth. Thus, he says, Gray 
plays off against one another two different standards of morality, 
“and it is precisely the achievement of this which produces the non- 
sense of which Johnson complains.”** It seems to me more likely 
that, having given Selima something of the character of Belinda, 
Gray found it natural to apply to her story the same value-judgment 
that Pope had applied to Belinda’s, and to see in her fatal yearning 
for the fish the same confusion of glitter and worth that made the 
breaking of a china vase and the death of a husband equal misfortunes 
to Belinda’s kind. The happy idea of confusing goldfish and gold as 
Selima’s prize enabled him to do this, and it is this connection too 
that makes it possible for Selima to be both Cat and Nymph through- 
out the poem. Thus both apparent clashes, that between Cat and 
Nymph and that between story and moral, resolve themselves by 
reference to “The Rape of the Lock.” 

Why did the report of Selima’s mischance make Gray think of 
“The Rape of the Lock,” so that in his mind her story fell into the 
outlines of Belinda’s? It would be impossible to give a factual answer, 
of course; but several suggestions can be made. First, as his letters 
indicate and as Mr. Foerster has implied,’® Gray referred everything 
in life to his reading. Therefore the story of Selima, coupled with 
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Walpole’s request that he compose a poem on the subject, was cer- 
tain to suggest literary precedents to him. If Selima had died a 
natural death, or an accidental one in no way resulting from her own 
action, he might have celebrated her in a parody of the Greek or 
Latin models. But she died through her own rash presumption: it 
was clear that she had disregarded the danger of water and had tried 
to indulge an illicit craving for her master’s goldfish. A fatal flaw 
in her character obviously had brought about her end. This suggests 
classical treatment in the grand manner. If “The Rape of the Lock” 
did not spring instantly to mind at this point, perhaps other, smaller 
connections—the key role of the china vase, the literal resemblance 
between the names Selima and Belinda—summoned it up. One can- 
not say. But it seems altogether likely that it did rise in the back of 
Gray’s mind as he set himself to commemorate the death of Selima, 
and that therefore the Cat Ode is a direct descendant of the eight- 
eenth century’s masterpiece of polite comic verse. 
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SAMUEL JOHNSON: 1709-1959 


By Rocer P. McCuTcHEON 


Samuel Johnson, as Macaulay’s schoolboy would surely know, 
was born in 1709. Now, two centuries and a half later, it seems ap- 
propriate to discuss the significance of Johnson in our times. In 
undertaking this I have found comfort in Johnson’s statement that 
people “‘need not so much to be informed as to be reminded.” 

The present interest in Johnson is world-wide. The two-hundredth 
anniversary of the publication of Rasselas was singularly honored by 
a volume of studies issued, most appropriately, at the University of 
Cairo. An abridged edition of Boswell’s Life, in the Croat language, 
was published at Zagreb, Yugoslavia. The celebrations on the two 
hundred and fiftieth birthday both in England and in this country 
were unusually impressive and numerous. In Johnson’s native city, 
Lichfield, the celebration lasted a full week, and included state dinners 
at the Guildhall and a sermon in the Cathedral by the Dean of St. 
Paul’s. The Yale Press prepared a collection of essays for the birth- 
day, called New Light on Johnson. In New York, in addition to the 
annual dinner of the Johnson Club, at which L. F. Powell was the 
chief speaker, there was a most impressive exhibition of Johnson 
books, manuscripts, and portraits in the Morgan library. 

Johnson’s own generation regarded him as an important man of 
letters. He had been engaged in several journalistic enterprises, had 
written two satiric poems in the Juvenal tradition, and his tragedy, 
Irene, had been fairly well received. He had edited a popular dic- 
tionary, had helped to reestablish the literary periodical with his 
Rambler and Idler, had written a popular philosophical romance, 
Rasselas, had edited Shakespeare, and as a farewell performance had 
written the lives of 52 English poets. In short, he deserved the fa- 
cetious yet friendly title, the Great Cham of Literature. 


Seven years after Johnson’s death Boswell’s Life appeared. This 
offered the reading public a new Johnson, Johnson the club man, 
Johnson the talker. Impregnated by the Johnsonian ether, Johnson’s 
talk, quotable and vivid, started a new Johnsonian fame. With the 
growth of Romanticism, and a corresponding decline in respect for 
neoclassic standards, Johnson’s writings and in particular his critical 
opinions fell into disrepute. After Macauley’s Essay (1831), John- 
son was praised mainly for his moral guidance and his practical sa- 
gacity. Uncouth, clumsy, full of prejudices, excessively British, over- 
fond of tea and of dispute, he yet had many qualities which easily 
endeared him to the Victorians. He was not an alcoholic; no sex 
scandal was associated with him; he was not vulgar; he stood for 
unswerving loyalty to church and state, for subordination in social 
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order, and for an appropriate insularity. Perhaps to many Victorians 
Dr. Johnson was a predecessor of Mr. Pickwick, honorable and yet 
amusing in his prejudices, with a proper number of amiable weak- 
nesses. His talk and his behavior became more important than his 
writings. 

The whirligig of time brings in his revenges. Today, Johnson 
the author is of more significance than Johnson the talker or Johnson 
the philosopher. I have found it chastening to review some of the 
opinions expressed about Johnson in the last half-century. Johnson’s 
two-hundredth birthday was not entirely overlooked; Putnam’s Mag- 
azine for October 1909 took this dim view: “The great Doctor and his 
Club has grown more shadowy and intangible. . . . Not merely the 
whole Romantic and Victorian eras of our literature but the intel- 
lectual revolution of the 19th century lie between us and the times of 
Dr. Johnson. Together with all his great contemporaries, the master 
minds of an era of prose, he has passed into obscurity. . . . Johnson 
was devoid of the spark of genius . . . he was possessed of neither 
genius nor popular talent . . . the best of this great man has been 
preserved to us by Boswell.” 

In 1910, Brander Matthews wrote that Johnson’s “authority as a 
critic—and it is only as a critic that he has any claim to authority— 
is now thoroughly discredited. . . . His style, which was once widely 
admired, long exerted an evil influence on English literature.” <A 
few years later, the glib Lytton Strachey had this to say: “Johnson’s 
aesthetic judgments always have some good quality to recommend 
them—except one: they are never right. . . . He has managed to be 
wrong so cleverly that nobody minds.” These are salutary reminders 
that, sub specie aeternitatis, which being interpreted means fifty years 
hence, the value judgments in this present paper will seem equally 
silly. 

After 1928, of course, we are in a new dispensation. The many 
manuscripts from Malahide Castle, the publication of the Boswell 
Papers, the recovery of more treasure trove from Fettercairn House, 
these have had their splendid repercussions. The first result was a 
rapid upgrading of James Boswell. A second and equally substantial 
interest has been awakened in Johnsonian scholarship. 

In 1887 George Birkbeck Hill’s edition of Boswell’s Life of John- 
son had appeared. It was still the standard edition when the Boswell 
Papers were published. Then it was discovered that the Hill edition 
was in great need of revision. The text was untrustworthy, and 
Hill’s notes relied too much on Baretti and discounted too much the 
reminiscences of Mrs. Thrale. We now have the Hill edition re- 
vised by L. F. Powell which has kept, though somewhat awkwardly, 
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the pagination of the old Hill. Reade’s painstaking studies, the ten 
volumes called Johnsonian Gleanings, together with the Burney Pa- 
pers, Thraleiana, and other sources, made possible a fine book by 
Clifford, The Young Sam Johnson. We now know much more about 
the early life, surroundings, and associates of Johnson than Boswell 
or anybody else in Johnson’s day could have known. In 1944 the 
Life of Johnson by Joseph Wood Krutch appeared. Krutch wrote 
without any of the old Romantic or Victorian condescension, and also 
gave valuable critical analyses of Johnson’s chief literary works. In 
1952 a new edition of Johnson’s letters came out, edited by R. W. 
Chapman, with some five hundred letters which had not been avail- 
able to Hill in 1892. These additions to our knowledge about John- 
son’s life emphasize the often expressed opinion that Johnson had 
less to conceal than most men. 

Inevitably, the Freudian approach has been attempted. In 1949 
a group of his friends and former students presented a volume of 
essays to Chauncey B. Tinker. Tinker’s main scholarly interest was 
in Boswell ; of the 36 essays in the Festschrift volume, which is called 
the Age of Johnson, only four have Johnson’s name in the title, and 
only one is primarily concerned with Dr. Johnson. This is the pro- 
vocative essay by Katherine Balderston called “Johnson’s Vile Melan- 
choly.” Miss Balderston, whose absorbing and valued interest in 
Mrs. Thrale is well known, makes some interesting suggestions about 
“Dr. Johnson’s padlock” which was in Mrs. Thrale’s possession. Miss 
Balderston suspects that Johnson had a seriously masochistic streak 
and derived a sublimated satisfaction from being chained by his mis- 
tress, whether in imagination or in fact Miss Balterston is reluctant 
to decide. Her point certainly needs much more study, and that 
should be from persons thoroughly equipped in abnormal psychology. 
If Johnson had come to depend on Mrs. Thrale for some type of sex- 
ual relief, this might explain Johnson’s violent attitude at her mar- 
riage to Piozzi. Johnson himself, though, might testify as he had in 
another case that truth is an animal that will give these people no 
more milk, and they are gone to milk the bull. 

Bronson, in Johnson Agonistes, wrote to correct the Victorian 
idea that Johnson was merely a heavy-handed, insensitive critic. He 
suggested that there is in Johnson an internal conflict between “the 
skeptical conservatism of his intellectual attitude and the romantic 
exuberance of his temperament.” Bronson thinks that many of Johr- 
son’s inconsistencies may stem from the tensions of this unresolved 
conflict. On this point one may also consult the account of Johnson 
by W. B. C. Watkins in his book, Perilous Balance. 


From the letters and journals, then, there have come some new 
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and challenging interpretations of the man Johnson. The large 
amount of recent scholarship on Johnson’s writings testifies to the 
importance of Johnson as a man of letters. In 1941 there appeared 
the edition of Johnson’s Poems by Smith and McAdam. Since this 
was published, several important holograph manuscripts have turned 
up, and it is likely that some textual corrections are now in order. 
In this same year Wimsatt published his account of Johnson’s prose 
style. In 1951 Clifford gave us that valuable resumé of scholarship, 
Johnsonian Studies, 1887-1950. Also in 1951, McAdam’s Dr. John- 
son and the English Law came out. The year 1952 saw the publica- 
tion of Chapman’s edition of the Letters, and Hagstrom’s study of 
Johnson’s Literary Criticism. Hoover’s book on the Parliamentary 
Reports was the important contribution in 1953. In 1955 W. J. Bate, 
The Achievement of Samuel Johnson, and Sledd and Kolb, Johnson’s 
Dictionary, divided the honors. Clifford’s The Young Sam Johnson 
and Sherbo’s book on Johnson, Editor of Shakespeare, both came out 
in 1956. In 1957 T. S. Eliot included his essay on “Johnson as 
Critic and Poet” in his volume On Poets and Poetry. This, to be 
sure, is an impressive record, and there is more to come. Of these 12 
names, 9 are American. 

When Clifford published his survey of Johnsonian Studies, 1887- 
1950 (1951), he expressed regret that no plans for a complete edition 
of Johnson had been announced. Certainly it was to be expected that 
Yale, with all the manuscripts from Malahide and Fettercairn and 
other recent finds in its possession or available to Yale scholars, 
should be the sponsor of a complete edition. Such an edition, under 
Yale sponsorship, has now been announced, and the first volume has 
now appeared. This volume, under the editorship of E. L. McAdam, 
Jr., and Donald and Mary Hyde, contains the diaries, prayers and 
annals. A reviewer has charged that the editors, had frequently mis- 
read the original manuscripts, and had even mistranslated some Latin. 
The editors have admitted a few misreadings, have denied others, 
and have continued to assert that their translations from the Latin 
are correct. It is of course a pity that such an important and well- 
made edition could be challenged on the point of accuracy. From the 
book itself I got a new impression of Johnson’s last months, of the 
irritating and painful nature of his illness, and of his fortitude under 
conditions which modern medicine could have made much more toler- 
able. 

What new information or insight do these several studies provide? 
In the first place, there have been some small but interesting addi- 
tions to the Johnsonian canon. For example, McAdam in his study 
of Johnson and the English Law shows that Johnson quietly collabo- 
rated with Robert Chambers on the lectures delivered by Chambers 
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at Oxford from 1767 to 1774, and describes this collaboration as 
“ghost writing.” 

Other recent studies have enriched our information and have re- 
vised critical opinions. In the bicentenary year of the Dictionary, 
Sledd and Kolb published their book, Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary, sub- 
titled “essays in the biography of a book.” D. T. Starnes, America’s 
expert on early dictionaries, had stated that Johnson worked com- 
pletely in the stream of lexicographical tradition. The book by Sledd 
and Kolb elaborates and confirms this position. The Dictionary was 
a bookseller’s project, not a university enterprise. This accounts for 
the choice of Johnson as editor; had the University of Oxford been 
the sponsor of the Dictionary, Johnson would hardly have been on the 
staff. Also, we are told, the Dictionary gave its public what the age 
demanded. Johnson asked very few technical questions, gave no 
answers, and invented no techniques which were new to Europe, 
though they may well have been new to English lexicography. Nor 
did the condemning of a word by Johnson have any effect on the ac- 
ceptance of that word. At least eight hundred words were accom- 
panied with pejorative comments, but these gave no death warrant 
to the words so designated. I find it pleasant to learn that most of 
the dictionary quotations from Richardson’s Clarissa did not come 
directly from the novel but that Johnson used the Collection of Moral 
and Instructive Sentiments appended to the seventh volume of the 
fourth edition. (This Collection was already alphabetized.) Johnson 
seems, however, to have used the original sources for citations from 
the metaphysical poets. He quoted in all 1,036 bits from them, and 
knew them better than most of his contemporaries knew them (see 
his Life of Cowley); better, indeed, so it has been claimed, than 
many of the industrious critics in our own time, who have made repu- 
tations by explicating at great length a few lines from John Donne. 

One would like to know more about the copy of the Dictionary 
known as the “Sneyd Copy.” This has not, it seems, been made 
accessible to scholars. It is described as containing 1,630 slips with 
illustrative quotations and corrections from the printed texts. The 
existence of this copy may turn out to have some bearing on John- 
son’s habits as a re-reader of his works. As Sledd and Kolb conclude, 
Johnson’s Dictionary was ultimately superseded by changes in lexi- 
cographical ideals and changes in the language, rather than by the 
work of any other single dictionary maker. “The magnitude of his 
achievement remains.” This confirms my high opinion of the lexi- 
cographer who could and did write of the word ‘scamble’: “This word 
has much exercised the etymological sagacity of Meric Casaubon, but 
as is usual, to no purpose.” 

Recent opinions of Johnson’s poetry have been enthusiastic. As 
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early as 1930, T. S. Eliot hailed “London” and the “Vanity of Hu- 
man Wishes” as “among the greatest verse satires of the English or 
any other language.” F. R. Leavis followed up this comment in 
Scrutiny in 1944. MacDonald Emslie, in the Cambridge Journal for 
1954, has an important analysis called “Johnson’s Satires and Proper 
Wit of Poetry.” Henry Gifford (RES, 1955) has studied particu- 
larly the “Vanity of Human Wishes.” Even the “Irene” has had 
some good things said about it in recent years. 

Of all Johnson’s books, Rasselas has had the largest number of 
reprintings. Gwin Kolb is now at work on a definitive edition. We 
used to read Rasselas as if it were an oriental tale, and, judged by the 
criteria for that literary form, Rasselas was rated somewhat low. The 
present position is to consider Rasselas as a philosophical romance, 
and on this basis the work may now be enjoyed the more by all those 
people who insist on knowing just what type of literature they are 
reading in order to respond to it appropriately. It is worth recalling 
that Johnson’s great statement about the functions of a scholar ap- 
peared in Rasselas: “To talk in public, to think in solitude, to read 
and to hear, to inquire and to answer inquiries, is the business of a 
scholar. He wanders about the world without pomp or terror, and is 
neither known nor valued but by men like himself.” The speaker, of 
course, is Imlac. 

Sherbo’s book on Johnson as editor of Shakespeare is, on the 
whole, a very good one. The facts presented indicate that Johnson’s 
originality as an editor and commentator was not very great. Even 
the Preface must now be described as a magnificent restatement of 
the eighteenth-century position on Shakespeare, striking and memo- 
rable, but not original. 

For the Shakespeare, Johnson made much use of his Dictionary. 
There are 426 notes on meaning of words almost identical with the 
definition of those words in the Dictionary, and the same illustrative 
quotations from Shakespeare are used in both. Another 431 words 
are explained in the same terms, but with different Shakespearian 
quotations. Some 900 of the 3,600 notes in the Shakespeare are 
traceable to the Dictionary; Sherbo thinks this is a large borrowing. 
What Sherbo does not give us is a satisfactory account of the explica- 
tions. Many lovers of Johnson’s Shakespeare admire it more for the 
exegetical materials than for any other part. In my opinion, John- 
son’s exegesis has been approached by only one later editor, George 
Lyman Kittredge. The notes from Johnson’s Shakespeare have re- 
cently been reprinted by the Augustan Reprint Society. 

Hagstrom calls Johnson’s notes on Shakespeare the best expres- 
sion in the English language of the layman’s approach to literature. 


—— 
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At his best, Johnson matches the author’s experience with his own 
and draws attention to that fund of common but varied experience 
from which a literary effect is drawn. Hagstrom understands well 
that while Johnson in many ways is completely a child of his age, for 
instance in his relentless, literal-minded, and unsophisticated applica- 
tion of the doctrine of sincerity, Johnson’s thought cannot be iden- 
tified with any of the popular cosmologies of the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries. Only in the most general terms did he accept the 
principle of an ultimate good and rational purpose in the universe. 
“Nature gives no man knowledge . . . Shakespeare could impart only 
what he had learned,” is Johnson’s conception of the relation of 
genius to experience. 

T. S. Eliot has called Johnson “a very dangerous person to dis- 
agree with.” All the same, some of Johnson’s critical opinions are 
out of fashion today. That a poem need not mean, but only be, would 
seem to Johnson absurd. He would not agree that any poem could 
provide a completely unique experience for which the only relevant 
criteria are aesthetic. As Krutch so well put it, what Johnson ex- 
pected from poetry “was knowledge and wisdom concerning the char- 
acters and manners of men, and intelligible judgments concerning 
human life. He expected to find this expressed supremely well.” 
The logical form, developed by rational and discursive gradation, 
Johnson found most satisfactory. He never discussed organic form 
or organic unity, and would certainly have rejected Hurd’s sugges- 
tion that The Faerie Queen had an inner unity in its Gothic design. 
He would, we think, have been astounded to find that a critic could 
win fame by discriminating between seven types of ambiguity. Terms 
such as tensions, objective correlatives, and the like would repel him. 
That a poem exists to be analyzed rather than to be enjoyed would 
seem to him incredibly asinine. Believing that one essential function 
of a critic is to offer judgments, he would be intolerant of critics who 
evade judgments by wordy dialectic. These opinions of his he could 
defend, as he defended Shakespeare: “There is always an appeal open 
from criticism to nature.” 

Now Johnson was by no means a completely mechanical critic, 
nor was he consistent. He sometimes blamed a work because it had 
nothing new in it, and then blamed another for being all too novel. 
Gray “was dull in a new way.” But, concerning the Elegy, “Had 
Gray often written thus, it had been vain to blame, and useless to 
praise him.” Johnson could, when it pleased him, defer to the opin- 
ions of the common reader; at other times, he attacked the taste of 
the reading public. He was a great upholder of morality and con- 
vention; yet from this same stout and orthodox critic we have one 
of the most sympathetic defenses of the artistic temperament, in the 
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Life of Savage. He could defend the “rules,” and almost in the 
next sentence declare that “no man ever became great through imita- 
tion.” He expressed contempt for those who “judge by principles 
rather than perception.” He knew that it took imagination as well 
as critical principles to understand and enjoy literature. These con- 
tradictions always annoy the small-minded, but support those gen- 
erous people who accept contradiction as an indispensable trait of 
humanity, indispensable and unpredictable. 

Johnson would also insist that he be properly understood. When 
he writes “strictures” on passages of Shakespeare, he is making com- 
ments or notes, not adverse or captious opinions. When he calls the 
diction of Lycidas “harsh” he is not referring to the sound of words 
but to the intricacy of statement. Anyone who has tried to get a 
sophomore class to paraphrase the lines 


Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise 
(That last infirmity of noble mind) 
To scorn delights and live laborious days; 


will readily admit that here Milton is at least a trifle involved. 


Yet we are now closer to agreement with Johnson than was the 
Romantic period. The opinion that “In all of Gray’s odes there is a 
cumbrous splendor which we wish away” is no longer shocking. In- 
deed, today we object to Johnson’s Life of Swift much more than to 
his treatment of Milton or Thomson or Gray. 

Johnson’s great gift of brevity of statement is truly impressive. 
His note on Polonius, “The idea of dotage encroaching upon wis- 
dom,” is a superb illumination. If a “new critic” were to rewrite 
any of Johnson’s Lives, one result is fully predictable: the revision 
would be at least three times as long. Of such an exercise, John- 
son might remark, as he did of Congreve’s Incognita, “I would rather 
praise it than read it.” 

By way of conclusion, let me pass to Johnson the educator. He 
insisted on regarding a college as a place in which young men were to 
be taught something by those better informed. A college was not a 
parking lot, it was not a playing field, it was not merely a means of 
producing “adaptable” and “well-adjusted” young yes-men with 
neither ideas nor principles. Not all young people could profit from 
a college education. A comment from his life of Cheynell runs: 
‘“. . a temper of this kind is generally inconvenient and offensive in 
any society, but in a place of education is least to be tolerated... . 
Whoever endeavors to destroy subordination . . . may be justly driven 
from society, by which he thinks himself too wise to be governed, 
and in which he is too young to teach, and too opinionated to learn.” 
A more familiar statement is about the expulsion of six students from 
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Oxford “who were Methodists, and who would not desist from pub- 
licly praying and exhorting.” Johnson defended the expulsion as 
“extremely just and proper. What have they to do at a university 
who are not willing to be taught, but will presume to teach?” Bos- 
well asked: “But, was it not hard, sir, to expel them, for I am told 
they were good beings?” Johnson: “Sir, I believe they might be 
good beings, but they were not fit to be in the University of Oxford. 
A cow is a very good animal in the field, but we turn her out of a 
garden.” This opinion will be deplored by the hand-holding boys in 
our guidance offices, who want to continue spending ninety cents of 
the counselling dollar on students who never graduate. 

On one modern trend Johnson would be very vigorous: He would 
be completely dismayed by the present neglect of foreign languages. 
That colleges would admit students without any foreign languages, 
not even Latin, would be preposterous. And that colleges would 
grant the degree of bachelor of arts without any foreign language 
would be tragic. On this point he would speak at least as clearly as 
he did about the abolishment of flogging in the schools: “What the 
boys gain at one end they lose at the other.” 

Now to be sure, the moving finger writes, and having writ moves 
on. Our widespread distrust of value judgments, of absolutes, of all 
the past, and the corresponding emphasis on the fluent, the relative, 
and the contemporary have perhaps reached the peak. As we find 
more and more that the emphasis on the easy, on the contemporary, 
has been overdone, we are likely to find more and more rewards from 
reading and studying Sam Johnson. He tried to free his own mind 
from cant; he trained himself to express clearly and vigorously his 
thoughts and opinions. If he gave a higher place to the exercise of 
human reason than we are now inclined to do, perhaps the fault “is in 
ourselves, that we are underlings.” 
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BROWNING’S CHILDE ROLAND AND WORDSWORTH 


By Tuomas P. HARRISON 


Browning’s Childe Roland was written in one day, January 2, 
1852, in Paris and apparently without the resource of books. Thus 
this poem, consisting of a series of separate pictures, represents a 
composite of remembered sources from varied quarters. Popular 
stories such as Jack the Giant-Killer, romances like The Seven Cham- 
pions of Christendom, even The Faerie Queene account for the chival- 
ric conventions in Childe Roland ; a chapter from The Art of Painting 
in All Its Branches, by Gerard de Lairesse, is amply reflected in the 
landscape of the poem.’ Browning later recalled that the marsh was 
invented, the horse came from a tapestry at home, the tower from one 
seen at Massa-Carrara. Beyond this his replies to questions about 
sources and meaning were equivocal.? Without contradicting the 
results of previous studies of Childe Roland, the purpose here is to 
point out the relevance of Wordsworth’s Peter Bell. As the chronol- 
ogy of Wordsworth’s diffuse narrative has no importance for the 
ensuing comparison, only the sequence of Childe Roland is observed, 
with one slight departure. Analogues concern five themes: land- 
scape (1-75), horse (76-84), river (109-126), sound (193-194), and 
Roland’s thoughts (85-200). Important words appearing in both 
poems have been italicized. 


Childe Roland Peter Bell 
For, what with my whole world- He, two-and-thirty years or 
wide wandering, 19 more, 
Had been a wild and woodland 
rover. 207 
I turned . . . out of his highway 
Into the path... 45 But chancing to espy a path 
. . at one more victim gained That promised to cut short the way; 
thereby. As many a wiser man had done, 
He left a trusty guide for one 
That might his steps betray. 340 
... the day ... dim Was settling But quickly Peter’s mood is 


to its close, 

For mark! no sooner was I 
fairly found 

Pledged to the plain, after a 
pace or two, 

Than, pausing to throw backward 
a last view 

O’er the safe road, ’twas gone; 
grey plain all round: 

Nothing but plain to the 
horizon’s bound. 

... I never saw Such starved 
ignoble nature; .. . 56 


119 


changed, . . . 
There’s little sign the 
treacherous path 
Will to the road return! 
The path grows dim, and 
dimmer still ... 351 


There’s nothing to be seen 


but woods, ... 391 
In undisturbed immensity 
A level plain extends. ... 700 


120 


As for the grass, it grew as 
scant as hair 

In leprosy; thin dry blades 
pricked the mud 

Which underneath looked kneaded 
up with blood. 75 


Then came some palsied oak, a 
cleft in him 

Like a distorted mouth that 
splits its rim 


Gaping at death, . . . nought 156 
To point my footstep further! 159 
... Here ended Progress this way. 
172 
One stiff blind horse, his 
every bone a-stare, 
Stood stupefied, however he 
came there: ... 
Alive? he might be dead for 
aught I know 
With that red gaunt and 
colloped neck 
a-strain, 
And shut eyes underneath the 
rusty mane; 
Seldom went such grotesqueness 
with such woe; 
I never saw a brute I hated so; 
He must be wicked to deserve 
such pain. 84 
A sudden little river 
crossed my path... 109 
... All along, . . . Low scrubby 115 
alders kneeled down 
i er 
Which, while I forded,—good 
saints, how I feared 
To set my foot upon a dead 
man’s cheek, 
Each step, or feel the spear 
I thrust to seek 
For hollows, tangled in his 
hair or beard! 
It may have been a water-rat 
I speared, 
But, ugh! it sounded like a 
baby’s shriek. 126 
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A bramble leaf or blade of 
eet «.«. 
. upon a stone, Or in the 
dust, 
A crimson stain—as of a drop 
of blood. 


721 


Upon that solitary waste... 

“Where there is not a bush 
or tree, ... 

And through the dark, and 
through the cold, 

And through the yawning 
fissures old, 

Did Peter boldly press his way. 

And there the pathway ends... . 


708 


360 
355 


When, turning round his head, 
he sees a solitary Ass... 
that . . . hangs his head 
Over the silent stream. 395 
But still the heavy-headed Thing 
Stood just as he had stood 


before! ... 405 
How gaunt the Creature is,— 
how lean 449 
And sharp his staring bones! 
With legs stretched out and 
stiff he lay:—... 
With hard contempt his hea 
was wrung, 
With hatred and yexation. 455 
Beneath the alders, near the 
river... 531 
So toward the stream his head 
he bent, 554 
And downward thrust his staff, 
intent 
The river’s depth to sound... 
He touches here—he touches 
there— 
And now among the dead man’s 
hair. ... 574 
When hark a burst of doleful 
sound! ... 611 
Of that intense and piercing 
ee 651 
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Not hear? when noise was 
everywhere! it tolled 
Increasing like a bell. 194 


I shut my eyes and turned 
them on my heart... . 
One taste of the old time 
sets all to rights. 90 


Yet half I seemed to 
recognize some trick 
Of mischief happened to me, .. . 
When, in the very nick 
Of giving up, one time more, 
came a click 
As when a trap shuts—you’re 
inside the den! 174 


The hills, like giants at a 
hunting, lay, 

Chin upon hand, to see the 
game at bay,— 

“Now stab the creature to the 
eee 

. .. Names in my ears 192 


Of all the lost adventurers 
my peers,—... 

There they stood, ranged along 
the hill-sides, met 

To view the last of me,... 


200 


121 


A murmur, pent within the 
ae 

Rolled audibly!—it swept along, 

A muffled noise—a rumbling 
sound ! 

And Peter many tricks is trying, 

And many anodynes applying 

To ease his conscience of its 
ae 

Now, turned adrift into the 
past, 

He finds no solace in his 
course. ... 883 


798 


There’s some plot against me 
407 
That unintelligible cry 
Hath left him high in 
preparation,— 
Convinced that he, or soon 
or late, 
This very night will meet 
his fate— 
And so he sits in expectation! 695 


The rocks that tower on either 
side 
Build up a wild fantastic scene; 
Temples . . . And mosques, and 
spires, and abbey- 
windows, 
And castles all with ivy green! . . . 685 


The mosques and spires change 
countenance, 
And look at Peter Bell! 690 


In outline, then, Wordsworth’s path leading off the highway, the 
miserable plain, the ass, the river with its corpse,’ the effort to escape 
into the past, the rocks watching the luckless traveller: these features 
are repeated in Browning’s poem. 

Several further considerations appear to strengthen the proba- 
bility of a relationship. The mention of Wordsworth suggests not 
only The Lost Leader (1845), the “fone lost soul more” like the lost 
friends of Roland. But more directly in line with present considera- 
tions is the malicious ridicule of Wordsworth which Browning con- 
fided thus to Elizabeth Barrett: “I would at any time have gone to 
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Finchley to see a curl of his [Byron’s] hair or one of his gloves, I 
am sure—while Heaven knows that I could not get up enthusiasm 
enough to cross the room if at the other end of it all Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, and Southey were condensed into the little China bottle 
yonder. . . . But telling a weakness to Ba is not telling it to ‘the 
world,’ as poor authors phrase it” (August 26, 1846).* The caution in 
this last would explain any later concealment in verse. When this at- 
titude is coupled with the parallels between Childe Roland and Peter 
Bell it is not difficult to suspect that in some measure here Browning 
is thinking of Wordsworth’s moralistic narrative and, further, that 
in secret rebellion he has deliberately woven a riddle. Once a con- 
nection between the poems is admitted, even the name of Browning’s 
hero becomes a rhyming parody of Wordsworth’s “Wild Rover.”® 

Peter Bell attempts to show how Nature converts a calloused and 
commonplace hawker, Nature including humanity but more elabo- 
rately the inanimate world which is at times fair but at other times 
fearful, to Peter’s imagination. Impervious to natural beauty all his 
days, Peter is utterly changed through the adventures of one awful 
night. 

And Nature, through a world of death 


Breathes into him a second breath 
More searching than the breath of spring. (1075) 


Uniquely in Childe Roland Browning has made landscape the heart of 
a poem as he summons every conceivable image of ugliness and hor- 
ror. 


“See 
Or shut your eyes,” said Nature peevishly, 
“It nothing skills: I cannot help my case: ... (64) 


Roland is as deeply shocked by the absence of flowers and green- 
ness as by the profusion of unlovely plants—cockle, spurge, thistle, 
dock. Despite all inimical forces of Nature, Browning leads his hero 
to a climax of triumphant defiance. In contrast, Wordsworth’s Na- 
ture is a loving teacher who with Peter is forced to stern measures. 


Let good men feel the soul of nature, 
And see things as they are. (765) 


So it is that Peter’s chastening guide produces a harvest of strange 
sights and events which are reflected in Browning’s lines. 

After the publication of The Lost Leader Browning was beset 
with questions about his model. Seven years later his private ieeling 
for Wordsworth as man and as poet was still unaltered. Yet under- 
standably Browning would now become even more wary of laying 
himself open to “the world.” Hence perhaps the riddling cast of 
Childe Roland. The parallels with Peter Bell speak for themselves 
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and do not necessarily presuppose the satiric explanation which has 
been set forth. Even were this conclusive, Childe Roland still reflects 
purposes alien to a work published thirty-three years before. In 
later years, it will be remembered, Browning’s views of Wordsworth 
were modified; in 1880 he joined the Wordsworth Society. To 
Peter Bell possibly Childe Roland bears a relation not unlike that of 
The Lost Leader to Wordsworth or of Rabbi Ben Ezra to the Ru- 
baiyat. 
NOTES 


1. See Harold Golder, “Browning’s Childe Roland,’ PMLA, XXXIX (1924), 
963-978; William C. De Vane, “The Landscape of Childe Roland,” PMLA, 
XL (1925), 426-432. For other sources see De Vane, A Browning Hand- 
book, 2nd ed. (New York, 1955), p. 230, n. 46. 

. “If a difficulty were submitted to him, he was apt to aver that he did not 
remember what he had meant” (Harry C. Minchin, “Browning and Words- 
worth,” Fortnightly Review, XCVII, 1912, 813). 

3. “The corpse and the river are, by the way, probably connected with Words- 
worth’s Peter Bell” (Golder, op. cit., 974, n. 36). This apparently unique 
allusion to Wordsworth’s poem came to my attention after completion of 
the present study. 

4. The Letters of Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 2 vols. 
(New York, 1899), II, 453. 

5. Peter is “a wild and woodland rover” (1.207); in the Miltonic sonnet be- 
ginning “A Book came forth of late, called Peter Bell” he is “wild Rover.” 
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